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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue delegates of the belligerent States are now 
assembling in London for the formal conclusion of peace, 
and should all have arrived by the end of the week. The 
Bulgarians have received the instructions of their 
Government to sign the preliminaries of peace, a treaty 
which ends the war so far as the direct dealings of Turkey 
and the Allies are concerned. It draws the frontier of 
Turkey along the Enos-Midia line, leaving the future of 
Albania and the Aigean isles with the financial settle- 
ment, to the decision of the Powers. On the other hand, 
the Greeks and the Servians have no such instructions, 
and the Greeks are talking ominously of the need of 
further discussion, and the necessity of weighing every 
word. 

. * + 

Wuat this means is, of course, that the Greeks 
and Servians want to keep the Bulgarian Army occupied 
at Tchataldja, while they complete the massing of their 
own forces in Macedonia, with a view to an eventual con- 
flict over the ownership of its central areas. Every day 
brings news of further Greco-Bulgarian skirmishes, 
often with a long casualty list, in the disputed region 





east and north-east of Salonica. In published inter- 
views Bulgarian Ministers have insisted (1) on their 
absolute resolve to obtain the Monastir region, which the 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of alliance assigned to them, 
and (2) to insist on an indemnity as compensation for the 
wanton prolongation by Turkey of a war which was 
morally ended in December. 


* * * 


THE international contingents, a thousand strong, 
have entered Scutari peacefully, and the Montenegrins 
have marched out with a good grace. That this quiet 
close of an episode which had threatened to embroil 
Europe has already had a good effect is evident from the 
news from Vienna. Austria is at last about to begin her 
demobilisation, completely on her northern: frontier, 
more slowly on the south. The semi-official statement 
ascribes the delay there to the risk of a Serbo-Bulgarian 
conflict—a hint which bodes ill for Servia. Meanwhile, 
the details of the Russian arbitration in the Romano- 
Bulgarian dispute have been published in St. Petersburg. 
It is hard to trace in them any signs of impartiality, and 
with this precedent it is not surprising that Servia, 
under M. Hartwig’s inspiration, counts on Russian sup- 
port in tearing up her treaty with Bulgaria. Silistria is 
given to Roumania with a territory of an eight-mile 
radius round it, and the whole Roumanian frontier is 
pushed forward over a considerable extent, so as to make 
the Dobrudja more easily defensible. The Bulgarian 
contention is respected only in so far as her Black Sea 
coast-line is left nearly as it was. The population 
handed over to Roumania is purely Bulgarian, and the 
arrangement is defended by Russia only as part of the 
“compensation ’’ due to Roumania for the seizure by 
Russia in 1878 of the Roumanian province of Bessarabia. 
But by what logic or right does this strange arbitrator 
force Bulgaria to pay compensation to her victim for 
her own robberies ! 

x * * 


A DEPUTATION from the Armenian community, led 
by the Patriarch, waited this week on the Grand Vizier 
to complain of the excesses of the Kurds and the apathy 
of the Turkish authorities. The process of making the 
Armenians pay for the Bulgarian victories has already 
begun, and a favorite method has been to violate the 
wives of Armenian soldiers who are absent fighting as 
conscripts in the Ottoman ranks in Thrace. The Grand 
Vizier’s reply was meant to be reassuring. He is sending 
the relatively disciplined Macedonian gendarmerie to 
Asia ; he will issue a proclamation pointing out that the 
Armenians are not to blame for Turkish reverses; he 
praised the courage of the Armenian levies in Thrace. 
The Patriarch left exclaiming, “‘ Do all you can and will, 
only do not let there be massacres.’’ 

~ * * 

Tue official Bulgarian casualty list was published 
this week. The total amounts in killed to 330 officers 
and 29,711 men, and in wounded to 950 officers and 
52,550 men, while 3,193 are missing, a term which pro- 
bably means dead. The total of killed is terribly high, 
and means that more than one man in ten has fallen, 
even when we include in the reckoning the whole force 
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under arms whether at the front or on the lines of com- 
munication. One killed and two wounded is a very 
unusual proportion, and it must mean either that slight 
wounds are not counted at all, or else (what we fear is 
the fact) that a miserably high proportion of the wounded 
died for want of care. It will be interesting to compare 
these totals with those of the other Allies. So far as any 
estimate can yet be formed, the whole tale of Greek, 
Servian, and Montenegrin casualties is about one-half 
the Bulgarian. That ought to be borne in mind when 
relative sacrifices are weighed and the Servians—whose 
grossly treacherous conduct is now openly and cynically 
defended in Belgrade—claim Monastir because their 
vanguard waded up to their waists in water. It is a 
lucky army which counts that as its worst experience. 
* * * 

Ir is announced that Sir Gerald Lowther is retiring, 
on grounds of health, from the Constantinople Embassy 
at the early age of fifty-five. We have often had occasion 
to criticise his ineffective work at a post which 
demanded keenness and energy. His successor must be a 
man capable of feeling an interest in his task, of making 
his personality felt, and, above all, of working cordially 
with his German colleague. In this connection it is 
satisfactory to note that the last of the disputes con- 
nected with the Bagdad Railway seems to be on the eve 
of settlement. If the forecasts in the Turkish press are 
accurate, the arrangement is now virtually complete. 
The terminus of the Bagdad Railway will be at Basra 
(Bussorah) on the Shat-el-Arab, and the last section of 
the line will be built on the same terms as the rest. 
Instead of insisting on the separation of this section 
from the rest of the line, we are to obtain the nomination 
of two British directors, so as to secure equal treatment 
for British goods. Koweit is recognised as under 
Turkish suzerainty, but in some form our sub-protectorate 
is also allowed, and if Koweit is linked by rail to Basra 
the line will be a British enterprise. The terms seem 
fair, and the bargain is of the first importance, if it 
further consolidates the co-operation of British with 
German diplomacy in Turkey. 

* * * 

THE campaign of the militant women has undergone 
some curious developments during the week. Proceedings 
were taken against the printer of the raided number of 
the ‘‘ Suffragette,’’ and he gave an undertaking not to 
print it again. But Mr. Bodkin’s language had raised 
the suspicion that the design was to suppress the 
paper altogether as the organ of the W.S.P.U. rather 
than as a print which incidentally contained incitements 
to crime. To check this policy, and to secure the Labor 
Party from the grave consequences of its rebound on 
their own organs, the printing of the paper was taken 
over by the “ National Labor Press,’ which prints the 
“ Labor Leader,’’ the weekly organ of the Labor Party, 
and an advocate of the suffrage on non-militant lines. 
The “ Manchester Guardian’’ states that the Labor 
Party were prepared to put up a stream of directors to 
take the place of any who might be arrested, and to 
supply them from the ranks of the Parliamentary group. 


* * * 

MEANTIME, a second number of the “ Suffragette’”’ 
appeared, and its printer was summoned, on what ground 
will presently appear, though the charge was that of 
having conspired to incite women to do injury to property. 
We have examined the number of the “ Suffragette ” on 
which this charge must have been based, and we have our 
own opinion—which is a very clear one—as to its 
character. But we are glad to note that the Government 
have issued a communiqué, denying that the paper was to 
be suppressed in advance or for any other reason than 





that it might be found, after its publication, to contain 
incitements to the commission of crime or to the 
destruction of property. 

* * - 

But before this announcement was made the Labor 
Party had taken a further step through their Chairman, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. This gentleman, said the “ Daily 
Citizen,’’ undertook to publish the “Suffragette,’’ and to 
“stand by the consequences,’’ with a proviso that incite- 
ments to crime should be excluded. That, of course, would 
have meant the transference of control to the Labor 
Party, and, therefore, to the non-militant section of the 
suffragists, which would have been the best conclusion 
of all. But the arrangement appears to have been 
barred by Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who declined the 
required indemnity against the cost of legal proceedings, 
and also, we imagine, refused to change the policy of the 
paper. The result, therefore, is that the militant section 
again stands alone. 

* * + 

MEANWHILE, the question of law and procedure needs 
close examination. We imagine that no English law 
exists permitting an Administration to suppress a news- 
paper in advance. The Home Office communiqué indeed 
insists that Mr. Bodkin’s speech in no way justifies the 
assertion that it was ever intended so to deal with the 
“ Suffragette ’’ or its printer. So far so good; but we 
cannot see how this reduced version of Mr. Bodkin’s 
utterance can be reconciled with his language, as reported 
both by the ‘‘ Times ’’ and the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.’’ 
In his speech of April 30th, he said of the ‘‘ Suffra- 
gette,’’ ‘‘ That organ must be put a stop to as a con- 
tinued danger to society in disseminating literature of 
that kind and writings of that kind.’’ And in refer- 
ence to the printers, Mr. Bodkin publicly warned them, 
and added :— 

“Tf there is any printer who can ke found after this 
warning to print and publish the literature of these 
women associated with the W.S.P.U., he might find 
himself in a very awkward position as an ‘aider and 
abettor’ of these persons in carrying out their objects.”’ 

” x x 

Tus is very wide language, for the “ objects ’’ of the 
W.S.P.U. are not exclusively criminal. Moreover, Mr. 
Bodkin is a lawyer engaged in a specific trial, not a 
statesman empowered to announce a policy, or even a 
police official dealing with public order. And finally, we 
must point out that Mr. Drew, the printer of the raided 
“ Suffragette,’’ was forced to give an undertaking in 
writing that he would abstain from publishing not 
merely matter inciting to crime, but “ the ‘ Suffragette ’ 
or other organs of the W.S.P.U.” What is this but an 
interdict in advance? 

* % * 

Tue trial of the militant leaders at Bow Street has 
produced some interesting facts as to the finance of the 
W.S.P.U. It seems that the salaries of the staff 
for one year amounted to £6,000, and that about 
£140,000 of the special fund of a quarter of a million 
had been raised, without it being very clearly 
accounted for. As for the outrages, they continue, and 
include the sending by post of a bomb (which was inter- 
cepted) to Mr. Curtis Bennett, the magistrate, the 
placing of a tin canister containing gunpowder, but not 
apparently any firing apparatus, near the National 
Gallery, one or two serious cases of arson, and some 
minor annoyances and damages te public or private 
property. 


* * * 
THE Navy Bill, after a decorous debate under the 
new closure rules, has passed its Report stage in the 
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Canadian Commons with the normal majority of forty- 
three. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in his final speech, based his 
main objection on the surrender of Parliamentary control 
involved in voting a lump sum instead of annual 
estimates. The Liberals count confidently on the action 
of the Senate. It is thought that the Liberal leader, 
Sir George Ross, will attempt a compromise, but this will 
not be easy, since the Senate may reject, but cannot 
amend, a Money Bill. On the whole, it might suit Mr. 
Borden’s book to fight the Senate, and to face the 
country, not on the Navy question, but on the constitu- 
tional issue. 
* * * 

In an interesting letter to the “Times” of last 
Monday, Mr. Leslie Scott, one of the Unionist supporters 
of Mr. Hills’s Agricultural Wage-Board Bill, makes a 
practical proposal which, we think, deserves the close 
consideration of the Government. 

‘** Let the Government help us to send the Bill to a 
strong Committee of the House, with powers to take 
evidence. We shall then have a non-party but official 
investigation of the subject. And Mr. Lloyd George 
will have the further opportunity he seeks of placing 
officially at the service of the nation the materials 
obtained by his unofficial land inquiry, upon which I 
know many of our best experts are working.”’ 

Nothing but good could come from such an attempt to 
secure an early and agreed solution of the agricultural 
wage question upon lines on which there appears to be a 
substantial agreement. If discussion should disclose the 
inability of the Unionist reformers to carry their party 
with them, no harm, but positive good, will be done by a 
clear exposure of the situation. If, again, it turns out 
that the wage question cannot be tackled without agree- 
ment upon other issues, it will still be well to test the 
limits of the possibility of a non-party solution of the 
whole rural problem. 
* * * 

THe subject of Sir William Ramsay’s Romanes 
Lecture was an interesting application to our State life 
of Dante’s dream of the “ supreme monarch,’’ exercising 
a universal rule of order and justice. Sir William 
suggested that the modern ideal was a voluntary accept- 
ance of the polity which was best for all, brought about 
by the free choice of the diverse nationalities. The 
weakness of this idea was its want of compelling power. 
For the moment its only organ was the European Concert 
which was growing slowly, but still lacked means of 
giving form and authority to the “general sense of the 
world.’’ There was no recognised tribunal to appeal to, 
no agreement as to the form in which the appeal should 
be made. As to the Empire, Sir William set aside the 
notion that its unity should rest on material profit. It 


rested, he concluded, on “ sentiment.’’ 
* * * 


WE refer elsewhere to the account given in the 
“Times ’’ of the character of the new Greek manuscript 
of the Gospels found by Mr. Freer in an Egyptian 
monastery, and now lying at Washington. This account 
points to a rather later origin than the fourth century, 
and places it approximately in the fifth. It hardly 
suggests a text equal in authority to the Codex Vati- 
canus, or the Codex Sinaiticus, or even the Codex 
Alexandrinus. It gives the Gospels in the order of 
Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark, and now appears to 
follow the Sinaiticus and Vaticanus text, and now again 
that of the Alexandrinus. Its one striking novelty is 
that in the middle of the famous appendix to St. Mark 
it inserts a new saying of Jesus, which we observe 
both Dr. Inge and Dr. Forsyth—representatives of 
different schools of Biblical criticism—unite in rejecting. 





Tue Executive Committee of the Shakspere 
Memorial National Theatre were able to report at the 
Mans.on House on Friday that an excellent site for a 
theatre—which is understood to be the County Council 
offices at Spring Gardens—has been placed at their 
disposal. They therefore appeal for a building fund, 
which we hope, for the rather damaged credit of the 
country and its rich men, will soon be raised. Mr. Poel 
thought that the Committee ought to endow the per- 
formance of plays before proceeding to build a theatre, 
but his proposal was not carried. Mr. Shaw took the 
more conservative view of the function of a National 
Theatre, saying that it was no more suited for pioneer 
work than was Westminster Abbey for the preaching 
of Theosophy. Its business was to place Shakspere 
beyond the sphere of commercial production, and to 
produce established work, well-seasoned, and out of the 
range of controversy. This is the traditional and, within 
limits, the proper view of a National Theatre; but we 
must remember that we have no such critical drama as 
the French classical stage possesses, and therefore that 
a Shakspere Theatre, thus constituted, will be devoted 
to dramatic poetry rather than to dramatic philosophy. 


* * w 


Tue position of a political refugee in Egypt is 
precarious at best, since the capitulations put him so 
much at the mercy of his own Consular authorities. 
But the arrest of a Russian trade-union leader at 
Alexandria for activities which can have involved no 
offence whatever against Egyptian law, raises a very grave 
issue. M. Pesotchensky is the organiser of a seamen’s 
trade-union forced to establish itself in foreign ports 
because no such association, however innocent, is allowed 
to work freely in Russia. He belongs not to the revolu- 
tionary terrorist party, but to the Social Democrats, 
and his trade union was, we are assured, a genuine pro- 
fessional organisation, which aimed only at raising the 
economic position of Russian sailors. Its propaganda 
was not directly political, though we understand that it 
sold literature, including Socialist publications. We 
have seen a copy of its monthly organ, the “ Moriak,”’ 
which evidently is a trade-unionist and not a political 
journal. Whatever rights the Capitulations may give 
to a Russian Consul over Russian subjects in Egypt, it 
is hardly credible that he can interfere with such harm- 
less and even laudable activities in an Egyptian port. 


a * - 


WE referred last week to the case of the railway 
worker, Crowsley, who was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for endeavoring to induce soldiers not to 
fire on strikers. Our readers may be interested in this 
extract from his defence :— 


“T am not guilty of any crime. Had I been guilty 
my conscience would tell me so. The law you say I 
have broken was made over one hundred years ago, when 
the middle and working classes had no voice in making 
the law. It was made by a class who live on the labor 
of another class. But if passed yesterday I would still 
tell you that there is a higher law, which says: ‘Thou 
shalt not commit murder.’ I have simply made an 
earnest appeal to the honor of soldiers not to shoot their 
brothers who are fighting for the right to live. If that 
is breaking your law, so much the worse for your unjust 
law. . . . Your prison missionary called me a 
traitor for calling attention to the creed he preaches. 
You and he are entitled to your opinions, and I to 
mine. But you are traitors to your creed. You say 
with your mouth, ‘Love one another.’ In your heart, 
you say, ‘Shoot, and shoot straight.’ Why are you 
prosecuting me for distributing leaflets which preach 
what Tolstoy preached all his life undisturbed?” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE FUTURE 
OF TURKEY. 


Ir the wishes of the civilised world could have ended the 
Balkan War, it would have closed with all the formality 
of a definite treaty of peace in the early days of 
December. We hope it is true that nothing now delays 
the signature of the preliminaries of peace save the 
accident that some of the diplomatists who must sign it 
are in Paris when they ought to be in London. The 
war has been, from first to last, an absorbing drama of 
human passions, and even on this last delay of days and 
hours there hang issues of life and death, of victory or 
defeat. The fingers of the Bulgarian delegates itch to 
sign the parchment, the Greeks talk of the need for 
further debate, and for a nice scrutiny of each word and 
The reason for this difference of mood is not 
a mystery. While the war continues, even in name, the 
Bulgarians, who have throughout borne the heat and 
burden of the day, and lost in the main struggle of 
Thrace fully twice as many lives as their three Allies 
spent between them in the West, are forced to keep 
a portion of their army with arms grounded in front of 
the Turkish lines. 
as they were the main army of liberation. 


comma. 


They are the sentinels of the pass, 
Their allies, 
meanwhile, can afford to mass in Lower and Central 
Macedonia the forces designed to deprive the Bulgarians 
of territory which belongs to them as much by treaty 
It is a 
spectacle of more than ordinary meanness, and its moral 
is not lost on us who witness it. What the Greeks, and 
especially the Servians, may gain in tactical advantage 
by these mancuvres, they are losing in moral prestige 


rights as by the preferences of its inhabitants. 


and in the goodwill of Europe. The pressure of the 
Concert will be used, we hope, to overcome these dis- 
creditable delays, and then to recommend and, if 
necessary, to impose an equitable division of the con- 
quered country. In the dispute which Servia has raised 
by her claim to the Monastir region, there is nothing to 
discuss. This district is doubly Bulgarian, first of all 
because Servia assigned it to Bulgaria in the treaty of 
alliance, and then because its energetic and intelligent 
Slavonic population is, and has been for a generation, 
resolutely and consciously Bulgarian—Bulgarian not 
merely by affinity and preference, but by all the sacrifices 
of blood and property which its villages have made for 
freedom. A village which was always ready to be burned 
down by the Turks because it was Bulgarian will not 
change its mind when the satisfaction of its preference 
means no longer persecution, but prosperity, liberty, and 
progress. 

There is a risk, if the principle of the rights of 
conquest or the adjustments of barter and compensation 
are once substituted for the principle of nationality, that 
an endless series of wrongs will be set in motion. We 
have one illustration in the Roumanian dispute. Russia 
took from Roumania the province of Bessarabia after the 
Russo-Turkish War, a province which is Roumanian by 
race. In return she gave her the Dobrutcha, which is 
mainly Bulgarian, and now, to complete the settlement, 





she has given her the purely Bulgarian town of Silistria. 
Two populations have been wronged, and the result is 
One foresees the possibility of 
That 
she ought to have Salonica is clear, if that cosmopolitan 
town cannot be internationalised. But to the rather 
extensive hinterland behind it towards Serres, she has no 
good claim. Failing that, we shall be told that she must 
be compensated with a slice of Lower Albania, and in 


called compensation. 
the same thing in adjusting the claims of Greece. 


particular with Coritsa, a town, necessary by its wealth 
and enterprise to Albania, which hardly contains a 
single family of Greek race. By all means let “‘ com- 
pensations ’’ be given to Greece, but let them be places 
There ought to be no 
hesitation in making over to her the whole of the Augean 


which have a Greek population. 


Islands, which contain perhaps the most typical, the 
purest, and the most homogeneous Greek stock which has 
anywhere survived through the centuries of barbarian 
To this settlement this 
To what end 


invasion and Turkish rule. 
country has it in its power to contribute. 
do we retain Cyprus? It is useless to us for defence; 
it is a charge on the Treasury ; our rule has never been 
popular, and its record even on the side of material 
development is mediocre. The population is, by a great 
majority, Greek, and it never tires of asking for union 
with the mother-country. By ceding Cyprus to Greece, 
we should confer a boon not merely on Greece, but on 


Let the island be given 


< 


Albania and Bulgaria as well. 
to complete the realisation of the ‘‘ great idea’’ of 
Hellenic union, but given on the understanding that 
Greece withdraws her claims to territory which is pro- 
perly Albanian or Bulgarian. No action which is in the 
power of this country would contribute so powerfully to 
the present peace and future concord of the Near East. 

For the rest, the part which Europe can play for 
good or evil in the settlement depends mainly on finance. 
The recovery of the devastated territories will be slow 
if the Balkan States start crippled by debt. The 
prolongation of the war after December was the result 
partly of European weakness, but chiefly of Young Turk 
folly. It does undoubtedly make a case for an in- 
demnity, or at the Jeast for the relief of the Balkan 
States from the share of the Ottoman Debt which they 
would otherwise take over with the conquered territories. 
Albania, always poor, has been ruthlessly ravaged and 
deliberately bled by the Servian occupation, and must 
be set on its feet with a generous loan, which ought to 
Nor must the 
fate of the Moslems in Macedonia, mainly Albanian by 


be international, and not Austro-Italian. 
race, be forgotten. Villages have been burned whole- 
sale; there have been some massacres, and Servia in 
particular-—the least scrupulous and the least civilised 
of the three more important allies—is not to be trusted 
to treat this conquered population fairly. There ought 
to be an international commission to assist emigration, 
to effect exchanges of land, and to see to it that if these 
hapless people are “ frozen out ’’ by the conquerors, they 
shall go at least with the fair price of their lands in 
their pockets. 

The future of what was lately European Turkey is, 
however, only a half, and the easier half, of the problem 


which opens up at the end of the war. There must 
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follow before long a decline and disintegration of Asiatic 
Turkey, unless provision is made for its better govern- 
ment, which will cost Europe even graver anxiety than 
the fate of the Balkans. Turkish statesmanship is 
bankrupt, and we see no hope for it either in the rash 
energies of the Young Turks or in the cautious senility 
of the older generation. The Armenians cannot be left 
to the reprisals which already are beginning, and it is 
certain that if Europe abandons them, Russia will sooner 
or later step in. The relatively advanced Arab popula- 
tion of Syria, which never has amalgamated with the 
Turks, is already talking of Home Rule. Nor can 
Mesopotamia, when irrigation begins in earnest and the 
Bagdad railway is completed, be left to stagnate without 
drastic reforms. The “Times’’ has published an 
interesting and ambitious scheme, under the signature 
of ‘“ Vekil,’’ which contemplates the division of the 
whole Empire into six provinces, each with a European 
Inspector-General. It is doubtful whether the Turks 
would frecly assent to any scheme which seemed to begin 
by dividing, and if their assent were forced, they would 
frustrate the best plan by passive resistance. We 
should for our part prefer to see the police of the whole 
Empire placed under European direction, without any 
attempt to create new divisions or special areas. If at 
the same time the various communities had restored to 
them the internal non-territorial autonomy in the govern- 
ment of their schools and other collective institutions 
which they enjoyed before the revolution, it is possible 
that a decent existence, both material and intellectual, 
could be assured to every race, without exciting any fears 
of partition. 

The tragical interest of this question lies, of course, 
in the Armenian provinces. The Armenians are wise 
themselves in renouncing any claims to territorial 
autonomy. Their first need is a strong police and honest 
courts, and these ought to be, at least for a term of years, 
under direct European control. A few good roads and 
branch railways would be worth many paper schemes of 
reform. But there is no security against a deliberate 
policy of massacre in any scheme that can be devised, 
whether of administrative reform or self-government. 
The administration might be a model of equity, and 
still massacre could be organised, if the order came from 
Constantinople and the troops were used to back it. Let 
us not forget the experience of Adana. These things 
have happened in the past, primarily because Great 
Britain and Germany, which ought to have united at 
least in an informal control of the central government, 
were too jealous of each other to take any unpopular 
action, and too busy in their rivalries to think of their 
duty. We confess ourselves sceptical about any kind of 
formal control over Turkey. A weak scheme would work 
well if Great Britain and Germany were united behind 
it. A good scheme would fail, if either of them viewed 
it with indifference. Two strong and capable men of the 
calibre of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein and Sir 
William White, working at the two Embassies in 
thorough and cordial co-operation, could keep Turkey in 
the right way and make reform schemes a reality. 
The fortunate vacancy at our Embassy makes an 
opportunity to send to it a man who knows the 





—_ 


East and who is free from the too common pro- 
fessional jealousy of Germany. The old dispute over 
the Bagdad Railway is now virtually settled. It 
ought to be easy to conclude with Germany 4 
practical alliance in Turkey which would be as 
beneficial to the legitimate trade of both countries as 
it would be to Turkey herself. 
concessions must be eliminated. In its place there is 


The old rivalry over 


required a determination to work together for the success 
of administrative reforms, a resolve to use jointly the 
utmost pressure to check massacre and misrule, and a 
readiness to behave to Turkey, while she conducts herself 
as a civilised State, with real and disinterested friend- 
ship. Alone we should fail in such a policy. In concert 
with Germany our joint influence would be as irresistible 
as it might be salutary. 





THE MAN WHO WAS WRONG. 

Tue history of our kind has made us familiar with the 
type of statesman who was at once wrong in action and 
seemingly right in character and demeanor. Such a 
man was Cicero; such a man is Lord Milner. 
So universal was the reputation of the late High 
Commissioner for South Africa for this correctitude 
of mental habit that his countrymen sent him 
out, with a universal benison, to translate his pre- 
sumed perfections into policy. The Empire, being of 
tough material, sustained the resulting experiment, and 
Lord Milner has also survived, not, indeed, to renew it, 
but to suggest, in a position of less authority, a new stock 
of murderous prophylactics. Most of them are to be 
found in the interesting collection of speeches which Lord 
Milner has reprinted under the title, “ The Nation and 
the Empire.’’* The title is, we think, a mis-name. The 
object of Lord Milner’s book is the exaltation, not of a 
nation, but of a race; and his ideal, expressed with 
modesty, sincerity, and a surprising lack of literary 
distinction and moral force, is far removed from Renan’s 
exquisite portrait of the soul of nationality which stands 
out of its true place as the text of Lord Milner’s 
gospel of Imperialism For the Empire is not, as Lord 
Milner presents it, the embodiment of a “ racial bond.” 
It is the expression of a principle, of a method of govern- 
ment. The principle is that of the free development 
of national life and characteristics, the method 
is the representative system. Neither is perfectly 
realised. No common citizenship has been grafted upon 
British as upon Roman rule, and no absolutely common 
system of law. As yet no equal concession of liberties, 
no binding recognition of the virtue of nationality, no 
universal recourse to Parliamentarism, pervades it. But 
just as it approaches these ideals, so it diverges from 
Lord Milner’s vision of a scheme of racial and also of 
color predominance, enforcing a single language, 
freshened by a constant stream of emigration from the 
centre, sustained by an official hierarchy, specially 
trained and chosen for the work, and bound by a 
common tariff and system of defence. Such an Empire 
may, as Lord Milner holds, be a proper object of 
‘‘moral’’ aspiration. But it is incompatible with 
liberty and with democracy. 
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Indeed, nothing can be clearer than that the con- 
struction of this new Empire-State requires a vast 
amount of new material. Lord Milner wants a great 
many things in order to build it up and keep it 
going. He wants a new “Imperial Constitution.’ 
He wants, of course, a ‘“‘ real’’ Imperial Parliament. 
He wants a protective Imperial tariff. He is for 
“universal military training.’”” He is for abolishing 
or greatly qualifying party government, and for putting 
mere ‘‘ local politicians,’’ devoid of the ‘“‘ breadth and 
width of sympathy which are requisite for the 
handling of Imperial affairs,’’ in their proper place. 
A fastidious critic might desiderate a little more 
“breadth and width of sympathy ’’ for the Imperialist 
statesman who “handled” the South African Dutch. 
But what is this plea for a specially grown class of Im- 
perial functionaries but a disparagement of the govern- 
ing force of these realms? Everything is to be sacrificed 
to Empire—our Parliament, our younger, more energetic 
population, Free Trade, and free military service. 
There is nothing more significant in Lord Milner’s 
“Introduction ’’ to his speeches than his reference to 
the breakdown of the Conference of 1910 as “the 
greatest political disaster of recent times.’’ It is hardly 
a secret to-day that that Conference might have broken 
up two great parties and placed (for a few fleeting 
months) the control of affairs in a self-appointed junta. 
That would have given Lord Milner the organ of 
government he appears to approve. It would have been 
something secret, something irresponsible, something 
lawless and new, something, indeed, rather like the 
present Committee of Defence. But it would have 
involved a complete defiance of the popular will and a 
distinct breach with the representative principle. Lord 
Milner’s conception of the Empire as a political unit, 
kneaded together by a compost of the four island races, 
and held by a firm centralised government, is indeed im- 
practicable and untrue. But it would not be impossible 
to sacrifice to a fanciful scheme of Confederation the 
essential liberties, and the established habits of national 
responsibility, of the American, Australasian, and South 
African peoples, who freely acknowledge the supremacy 
of the British Crown, and have a deep personal attach- 
ment to the Motherland. Only the effort would dissolve 
the association between the free parts of the Empire, and 
leave to these islands merely the administration of India 
and of the Crown Colonies. 

Why therefore change? Why be advised by a man 
who in this volume binds together the speech in which 
he prophesied disloyalty and ruin from the gift of self- 
government to the South African States, and declared 
that if they knew what would come of it, the 
British people would have ‘‘spat it out of their 
mouths,’’ and the ‘‘ Introduction’’ in which he 
takes back his prophecy and acknowledges that Dutch 
South Africa makes ‘‘no attempt to disturb the 
Imperial connection,’’ and that ‘‘ active disaffection ’’ 
is either “dormant or dead”? Self-criticism might 
have carried this honest but not clear-sighted or 
sympathetic politician a step further, and _ led 
him to question the temper and polity which 
would have imposed on this reconciled race the in- 





tolerable slight of “ unconditional surrender.’’ Thespirit 
of that coarse and cruel blunder informs the speech in 
the House of Lords on the gift of responsible govern- 
ment, and in our view, puts Lord Milner out of court 
as a counsellor of Empire. He would still, we gather, 
withhold equality of language from our Dutch fellow- 
subjects, and, for aught we know, from our French ones. 
But he would deprive Britons of something more. He 
would give them an Empire, and take away from them 
their native land. 





THE MINIMUM WAGE FOR RURAL LABOR. 


Events are happily conspiring to bring the scandalous 
condition of the wages and the housing of our rural 
Mr. Lloyd 
George wili open in the autumn a vigorous campaign in 


laborers to the front of practical politics. 


which, as he suggested in his interesting speech on the 
adjournment of the House, these vital issues will take 
the first rank. Here, if anywhere, lies a truly national 
question, calling for discussion and settlement outside 
the lines of party warfare. The introduction of a Bill 
establishing Wage Boards for agriculture, by a Unionist 
member, Mr. J. W. Hills, who is supported by a group 
of keen social reformers in his party, opens at least the 
possibility of that ‘real co-operation between the 
parties ’’ to which Mr. George gave such a cordial invita- 
tion. Since Mr. Roberts, the Chief Whip of the 
Labor Party, is also to introduce a Bill dealing with 
wages and hours of labor for agriculture, we have from 
all sides the signs of convergence towards a common 
policy which ought to make co-operation feasible. 
Whether it is really possible, depends upon how far Mr. 
Hills and his friends can carry with them a party whose 
landowning interests have never hitherto disposed them 
to favor any drastic disturbance of the lethargy of our 
countryside. In order properly to canvass the 
probabilities of a non-party settlement, it may be well 
briefly to consider the proposal set forth in Mr. Hills’s 
Bill. 

The proposal is to set up district boards, in con- 
formity with the scheme of the present Wage Boards 
Act, in fifteen scheduled counties, with power to extend 
the operation of the Act to other counties. These 
boards are to “‘ fix a daily wage rate, which will secure, 
as far as practicable, to the agricultural laborers affected 
a living wage’’ having reference to the cost of living 
in the districts. This wage is to be compulsory as a 
minimum within the district, and is to be accompanied 
by a separately determined minimum wage for laborers 
‘“‘living in.’”? Mr. George has not indeed: as yet 
committed himself to an extension of the Wage Boards 
Act as the instrument for raising wages. But there can 
be little doubt that some such method of public com- 
pulsion will be necessary, and that the Liberal Party as 
a whole will endorse this policy. The Wage Boards Act 
is working with excellent success in the trades to which 
it has already been applied. Agriculture is, of course, 
a much greater trade, and with distinctive features of 
itsown. But there is no reason to believe that, properly 
administered, it would be a failure there. Experience 
has entirely disposed of the old laissez faire view that 
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private liberty of bargain could safely be considered 
competent to secure for agricultural labor a fair 
subsistence wage. 

If any doubt upon this point remained, it has been 
dispelled by the figures of wages in such a district as the 
Newmarket division of Cambridgeshire, where Mr. 
George Nicholls is conducting a splendid fight upon 
this very issue. Here the ordinary money wage for entire 
villages is 13s. a week, and there are many cases where 
no more than 12s. is paid for a full week’s work, 
inclusive of Sundays. Whatever allowance be made for 
harvest money and for low rented, often insanitary, 
cottages, and other extras, the total quite evidently falls 
far short of the income needed to maintain in health 
and decency an ordinary worker’s family. But there are 
several counties where wages are even lower than in 
Cambridgeshire, and the average wage for England and 
for Wales, computed by Mr. Wilson Fox for the year 
1907, did not reach a sum sufficient at the current rate 
of prices to furnish a full subsistence for a family. 
Indeed, it is evident that within the last few years, while 
agriculture has upon the whole been thriving, the con- 
dition of the rural laborer has not improved. For the 
slight rise in money wages which has taken place, 
estimated between 1896 and 1912 to amount to some 
10 per cent., has been considerably more than offset by 
the rise of prices in most of the articles of his expendi- 
ture. While rents have been recovering, and farmers 
have profited by the rise in agricultural prices, laborers, 
whose needs are greatest, have gained nothing. No 
wonder public-spirited Tory politicians recognise the 
necessity of organised society offering a helping hand to 
those whose servile condition (for most of them are still, 
in effect, ascripti glebe) makes effective self-help im- 
possible. When the “ Times ’’ “ has no a priori objection 
to a proposal which at least observes the principle of 
adjusting measures to local conditions,’’ all things seem 
possible. 

We should, however, view the proposal of a non- 
party measure with more sanguine hope if we had not 
close within our memory the treatment accorded by the 
Opposition to the Insurance Act, which also in its initial 
stage was welcomed as “a truly national policy.’’ An 
agreed and satisfactory solution of the rural wages 
problem is impossible without the genuine assent of the 
great Conservative landlords. Will that assent be forth- 
coming? We do not desire to rule out the possibility ; 
but it would certainly show either a higher measure of 
economic enlightenment, or a larger spirit of self-sacrifice 
than has ever hitherto been displayed in such a quarter. 
For a minimum wage would involve a very large pro- 
This 
wage is certainly not more than the industry could bear. 


portionate rise for all the lower-waged districts. 


For the industry now bears it, wherever the proximity of 
large towns or of mines brings pressure to bear upon sur- 
Nothing in Mr, Wilson Fox’s return 
is more striking than the statistical proof of this position. 
The highest wages in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
are not where the most fertile land exists, but where 
the option of more remunerative work obliges farmers to 
pay higher wages in order to keep the labor on the land. 
The lowest wages are found precisely in those counties, 


rounding farms. 


| Oxfordshire, Cardigan, the Orkneys, Caithness, Mayo, 


where no near escape from rural serfdom qualifies the 
farmer’s power. 

It would be interesting to know whether, and if so, 
to what extent, rents for similar grades of land are lower 
in those districts where agricultural wages are higher. 
Fcr then we should have some data for forming an opinion 
as to how far the pecuniary interests of landlords were 


Would a 


really opposed to a policy of higher wages. 


| Wage Boards policy, which raised wages in large areas 





| 


of feudal England to the tune of several shillings a week, 
mean that farmers could not pay the present rents, and 
would be able to secure a reduction? Or are the normal 
present rents so moderate that farmers could afford to 
bear the higher wage bill out of the higher profits which 
rising agricultural prices have enabled them to get? Or 
is there a third and even more desirable possibility, 
viz., the response which farm labor, like most other labor, 
If the 
effect of a Wage Boards Act for agriculture conforms to 
the general law that ill-paid labor is unprofitable labor, 


makes to a rise of wages by a rise of efficiency? 


it will mean that the higher wages can really be paid out 
of the enlarged product which labor, better fed and 
housed, more intelligent and more hopeful, will be able 
to effect. 


is the loser, while the laborer and the nation are the 


In this case, neither farmer nor landlord 
gainers. Perhaps, after all, there is enough intelligence 
and public spirit among politicians of all parties to induce 
them to co-operate in this humane and enlightened 
experiment. 





A PREMIER - PRESIDENT. 


Tue passage last week of the new Tariff Bill through the 
Lower House of the American Congress, within less than 
two months of its introduction, suggests that the 
President may prove the greatest asset that the Demo- 
cratic Party possess. A political position is often what 
its occupant makes of it. The American Presidency in 
particular expands or contracts in its authority and 
prerogatives according to the views and personality of 


the like Mr. 


McKinley, refrain from initiative. Great things may 


man who holds it. Some Presidents, 
happen during their Presidency, but they can hardly be 
Others, like Mr. Roosevelt, 


make the White House the link of American politics, 


said to preside over them. 


frame their own policies, and try and force Congress into 
Others, 


middle course of remonstrance, compromise, and appeal, 


accepting them. again, like Mr. Taft, essay a 
and end, as a rule, by alienating everyone and achieving 
nothing. 

It makes an enormous difference to which of these 
conceptions of his duties any given President inclines. 
In England, we are apt to over-estimate the power of 
the Chief Magistrate. 
undoubtedly very great. 


American That power is 
The President is the head—to 
a large extent, the working head—of the Army and Navy ; 
he has charge of the whole Federal administration, and 
the appointment of ambassadors, consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, Cabinet Ministers—in fact, of all the 
higher Federal officers—initiates in him ; he may convene 


Congress in extraordinary session whenever he so pleases ; 
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his right of veto gives him the power to delay and, at 
times, to block any and every measure of which he dis- 
approves; the conduct of foreign affairs, in all except 
its final phase, is under his immediate control; and 
virtually he is irremovable. But to all this, there is 
another and less imposing side. The President selects 
officers and makes appointments, but it is the Senate 
that confirms or rejects them. The President concludes 
treaties, but, as we know only too well, a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate is required for their ratification. 
The President suggests legislation ; it is for Congress to 
act on his suggestion or to disregard it as it wills. The 
President vetoes a measure, but it becomes law if both 
Houses by a two-thirds majority pass it anew over his 
head. 

In fact the actual influence of the President on 
legislation is in many ways less than that of a British 
Prime Minister. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances—that is to say, when his party commands a 
majority in both Houses—his power over Bills depends 
wholly on the goodwill of Congress. He may recommend 
everything, but he can direct nothing. Neither he nor 
his Cabinet Ministers sit in Congress or hold any recog- 
nised communication with it except through the medium 
of written messages. The Administration has no official 
spokesman in either House to expound its policy and 
influence the course of debate; and an appeal to the 
known wishes or opinions of the President is apt to be 
resented as dictation. Both Houses are rigidly tenacious 
of their Constitutional powers, jealous of outside inter- 
ference, especially from the White House, and always 
ready to encroach on the debatable ground left unassigned 
by the Constitution. The “ Sages of 1789 ’’ accomplished 
more than they intended. They divided the Executive 
from the Legislature so firmly as to make each, not only 
independent, but hostile, and therefore weak. Each 
organ of government has come to be a jealous observer 
and restrainer of the others; and the energy which under 
the English or Cabinet system is given up almost entirely 
to the work of legislation spends itself in America in 
excessive strife among the various bodies created to 
check and balance one another. Nobody has even a 
comparatively free hand. Everybody hampers everybody 
else. The consequence is that while the negative business 
of government has been fairly well done, while many 
hot-headed Presidents have been held in leash and many 
bad Bills quashed, its positive side is starved. There 
is, perhaps, no form of government which makes it so 
difficult to get anything done as the American. 

Mr. Wilson is clearly going to make it one of the 
supreme objects of his Presidency to overcome this 
defect, and to substitute conferences and co-operation 
for the jarring relations that have hitherto obtained 
between the White House and Congress. Other Presi- 
dents have sought, and to some extent have achieved, 
the same end by humoring the party leaders in the 
House and Senate, and allowing them to distribute the 
patronage for him. But Mr. Wilson began his term of 
office by announcing that he would have nothing to do 
with questions of patronage, and that all such matters 
would have to be referred to the heads of the State 
Departments. The system under which the President 





bribes and cajoles Congress by the bait of the spoils, 
while Congress brings pressure on the President by with- 
holding appropriations or refusing to confirm appoint- 
ments, finds no place in his theory of what the American 
government should and might do. He obviously regards 
himself as above all things the representative of the 
people as a whole, and as such commissioned by them to 
shape legislation in accordance with their interests. He 
accordingly took a hand in framing the new Tariff Bill 
long before it was presented to Congress. He consulted 
freely with the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House, and with the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee in the Senate, and he formed an 
invaluable connecting link between these two statesmen 
and the bodies they represented. There is a President’s 
room in the Capitol, but before the advent of Mr. Wilson 
it was rarely entered. Since March 4th it has rarely 
been empty, and the contrast, like the President’s action 
in reading his message to Congress in person, shows his 
resolve to secure a closer correspondence than has ever 
existed before between the Executive and the Legis- 
lature. A President who insists on having a voice in 
the preparation and not merely in the ultimate fate of 
Bills, who brings the responsible leaders of the two 
Houses into working harmony, and so undermines the 
old system by which the Lower Chamber would propose 
one Tariff Bill and the Senate another, and the two 
Houses would then fight it out at the public expense, 
is a very interesting Constitutional innovation. So far 
as circumstances permit, Mr. Wilson is seeking to 
exercise the general authority and leadership of a British 
Premier. He is imparting to the American system a 
flexibility it has hitherto lacked. 


A Hondon Brarp. 


I Fancy that Mr. Leslie Scott will not be without 
encouragement on the Ministerial side in his appeal for 
a fuller consideration this session of the Agricultural 
Employment Boards Bill, or rather of the whole subject 
of agricultural labor conditions, including housing and 
wages. Hitherto the Opposition Forwards have rather 
mishandled the tactical side of their campaign. They 
should have done with their Bill what the Labor Party 
intend to do with theirs, and by bringing it in under the 
ten minutes’ rule, instead of by the method of a silent 
presentation, have given its opponents a chance of 
formulating their objections. Another and clearly a 
still better opportunity was missed on the day of the 
adjournment, when Mr. Lloyd George’s remarkable 
speech supplied a text which ought to have provoked one 
of the liveliest and most fruitful discussions of the session. 





In the ordinary way the subject can scarcely come up 
again this year, at least as matter for legislation, unless 
the Government care to set aside a day for a second 
reading debate on either the Tory or the Labor Bill. 
I am inclined to think that the time would be well spent. 


Way, one wonders, did Mr. Bonar Law wait till 
the end of the week before replying to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plea for co-operation on land and housing 
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reform, and then only with a jet of cold water. Doubt- 
less he had been persuaded to this course by his 
colleagues, most of whom, unfortunately, were not within 
hearing of the speech of which there has since been so 
much talk. Indeed, I rather think Mr. Law himself 
was absent—otherwise he must surely have reverted for 
once to that refreshing earlier habit of his leadership 
which expressed itself in quick and unstudied utterance. 
On social and industrial questions, Mr. Law’s personal 
sympathies are known to be with the Chamberlain rather 
than with the Chaplin or high, old-fashioned, squirearchi- 
cal school. Not that the latter is to be ignored. Though 
feeble in articulate expression, it retains its power as a 
force in Toryism, perhaps more by the influence than by 
the number of its supporters. 

retirement from the 


Srrk Gerarp LowrTHeEr’s 


Embassy at Constantinople is not surprising. He could 
hardly be called a successful Ambassador. 
was perhaps accidental rather than personal. 


White is not produced 


His failure 
A William 
in every generation. Sir 
Gerard Lowther’s shrewd, deliberate, undramatic mind 
and character were hardly suited to the times in which 
he lived. His gifts were overshadowed by the devouring 
industry and great knowledge and diplomatic skill of 
Baron Marschall, so that one could not visit Constanti- 
nople without being conscious that power had passed 
from our Embassy to abler and more dexterous hands. 
Sir Gerard looked coldly on the Young Turks when their 
movement was in its spring, and his judgment was no 
doubt essentially right. But he missed a great chance 
of British 
Stamboul was offered him as a gift, and he did not take 
it. As events rolled on in their impetuous course, the 


of guidance. The revival influence at 


lost opportunity mattered less than one feared. But it 
looked tragically serious at the time. 


I am afraid that the militant movement is reacting 
badly on the cause of the suffrage in other countries than 
this much-suffering land. A strong American suffragist 
tells me that in Michigan the last vote recorded a 
hostile majority of 3,000, as against a previous majority 
of a few hundreds. The chief anti-suffragist argument 
was to quote the English militant movement as evidence 


of women’s unfitness for politics. 


I nAveE heard from an eye-witness (Mr. Errichson, 
the American missionary) a circumstantial, authoritative, 
and very unpleasant story of the entry of the Servian 
troops into Elbasan and their conduct during the occupa- 
tion. It was made the worse to my informant by the 
fact that the remnants of the Turkish army left a few 
days earlier, and that though ragged, half-starved, and 
broken, they had stolen nothing and offered no violence 
to a soul. When the news of the Servian advance 
came, the authorities of the town communicated with 
the general, and declaring that Turkish rule was 
of the 
In return, the Servian commander promised 
security for life and property. When the Servians 
entered, their staff were entertained with the best that 


the town afforded. In return, they seized all the public 


over, offered alliance and the 


hospitality 


town. 





ovens (there were no private ones), looted the khans, 
and sent out foraging parties to the neighboring villages. 
If they found stores, they removed them without pay- 
ment; if they did not, and the farmer assured them 
that his barns had already been ransacked, his hands 
were tied behind him and he was shot. Worse outrages 
followed, including, said my informant, the violation of 
women. The estimate he gave of Albanians slain in cold 
blood during the later occupation ran to many thousands. 
Mr. Errichson had also a terrible story to tell of the 
burning of villages. 

Mr. WitiiaAm McEway’s very striking and original 
personality has received scant appreciation from the 
press. Yet he was one of the most interesting of private 
Members of Parliament. His great wealth gave him 
power; but much more his keen, dry, clear intelligence, 
distinction of mind and bearing, and firmness of will and 
temper. Anyone less like the popular notion of a great 
brewer than this delicate old man, with his soft voice, 
his long, waxen-white face, silken hair and beard, and 
But his 

He was an old 
devoted to the 


But he was also 


lustrous eyes, could not well be imagined. 
character was of notable strength. 
Radical, 


individualism of Bastiat and Spencer. 


hating Socialism, and 


a firm, almost a passionate, Nationalist. He disa pproved 
Imperialism, the Boer War, and all such ideas and 
adventures, and made his feeling about them felt 
in the counsels of the party. 
liked much and 


ror ** C”" B.,” 


mained. 


Lord Rosebery he 


finally broke with, plumping 
whose steady backer and disciple he re- 
He had a shrewd and humorously detached way 
of summing up his view of policies and the personalities 
who made and marred them. In his way he was an 
intellectual. And, withal, a kind and simple-hearted 


man. 


I near of two very interesting political books. First, 
Lord Loreburn’s coming volume on “ Sea Law,’’ which 
will, I think, take three important positions—a proposal 
to do away with the right of capture, a plan for 
abolishing commercial blockade, and a suggestion to limit 
contraband to warlike materials. Another book of much 
use to Liberals will be Mr. F. W. Hirst’s story of the 
“Six Panics.’’ It will, of course, carry on Cobden’s 
story of the “ Three Panics’’ to the point of the last 
German scare, the tale of which, I imagine, will be very 
frankly told. 


I am glad to learn that Sir William Nicoll, an 
old and close student of “ Mark Rutherford,”’ is writing 
a study of his works. 


Is there to be no more old Shaksperean produc- 
tions? Is all reverence departed from this land of 
precedent? I almost thought so when I saw “ The Taming 
of the Shrew ”’ played at the Prince of Wales’s as a roar- 
ing farce, with Christopher Sly as drunken chorus, 
sitting in the place where the chief of the orchestra was 
wont to relieve the tedium of speech at thirty- 
five words a minvte. There was, indeed, a little too 


much of Christopher’s tipsy applause, and friendly 
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appreciation of Shakspere’s not infrequent lapses from 
twentieth-century taste. But I suppose an English 
audience must be grossly fed, and at least the intention 
of the producers, which clearly was to exhibit the play 
as a piece of pure stage illusion, a brilliant frolic of 
coarse and high spirits, was made sufficiently plain 
to it. Mr. Martin Harvey’s Petruchio struck me 
as excellent, played with a light hand, so that 
his Petruchio appeared not as a brute but a jester, 
with a kind of Meredithian twinkle and sub-refinement. 
But young Shakspereans have not all learned to 
“gear up’’ to the new speed of Shaksperean speech, and 
till this accomplishment has been acquired, some very 
glorious English will be rather rudely mis-handled by 
them. 


Tue late Mr. James Orrock was known to many 
lovers of pleasant coloring for his studies of our 
beautiful southern downs in the style of David Cox, and 
to others as one of the most adroit of dealers. Mr. 
Orrock had, of course, a great knowledge of pictures. 
Perhaps he was a still greater adept at the venerable 
but never obsolete art of buying cheap and selling dear. 


THERE is, I hope, some prospect that Sir John 
MacDonell will be chosen to succeed Professor Westlake 
as the British member of The Hague Tribunal. Could 
there be a better choice; a more learned, competent, 
active mind ; or a wiser zeal for the subject? 

A WAYFARER. 





Life and Detters. 


“NEVER MAN SPAKE LIKE THIS MAN.” 


Ir is always possible that something old may come out of 
Egypt. More truly than of the Romans it might be said 
of the Egyptians that they built for eternity, but their 
buildings were not designed, like the Roman, for eternal 
use but for eternal memory. It was not their ancient 
monuments which they hoped to preserve; their ancient 
monuments themselves aimed at the preservation of 
something still more precious—the record, the property, 
the painted or carved similitude, the very skin and bones 
of the ancient dead. In a country where for at least four 
thousand years the eye of its people was fixed upon the 
past, and the finest arts had sepulchre for their purpose, 
the learned who occupy their business in the research for 
antiquity may delve with perpetual hope. Lapped 
among the immemorial cerements of a tomb, what 
treasure might not be discovered! What primeval play- 
thing, or annals of a king more ancient when Abraham 
arrived in Egypt than Abraham now is! But there are 
minds also to whom all the treasuries and arts and 
memorials of sepulchral Egypt, poured out together in 
jostling abundance, would not turn the scale against one 
little line of Greek buried beside some scholar when the 
light of Greece was breaking in upon those hieroglyphic 
repetitions. 

The industrious grubbing of exploration has already 
yielded many such joyous discoveries—lines and paper 
fragments of well-known poetry, whole farces even and 
criticisms, and a roll or two of the philosophers, copied 
before Cleopatra was queen. It is a great result, but 
undoubtedly the off-chance of a still more splendid find 
has stimulated the explorers’ efforts. Might it not be 
possible to unearth or disentomb some copy of the 
Gospels, or of one of the Gospels, written down two 





centuries or nearly three earlier than any manuscript 
now known? If we may assume that some record of 
Christ’s life was made in writing, even as haphazard 
notes, by people who actually knew Him, or had at least 
conversed with others who did, there seems nothing to 
prevent such a discovery. 

Older manuscripts are being found, and scholars 
easily decipher and interpret them. So far as preserva- 
tion goes, the difference between sixteen and eighteen 
centuries hardly counts, and it seems fairly certain that 
within thirty or forty years of Christ’s death there were 
large numbers of men and women in various parts of the 
Empire who would have accounted it their greatest 
privilege to copy all that was remembered of His words 
and actions, and their greatest treasure to possess the 
record even in the grave. It may well happen that with 
the bones or mummy of some such follower of His great 
example the buried treasure itself will some day be 
exhumed. It is not impossible that an entirely new 
record will be found—a fifth Gospel, of more indisputable 
date, some narrative written down by some contemporary 
“who knew the Lord,’’ and kept his memories by him as 
a secret possession ; or some original history from which 
many details in later writings may have been derived. 
Such are the conjectures of imagination, but they are 
conjectures well within the reach of hope. 

Egypt’s latest disclosure of Christian history 
encourages that hope, but does not fulfil it. Some six 
years ago a Greek manuscript on vellum was discovered 
in Egypt, containing all the four recognised Gospels, 
though St. Mark and St. John have exchanged places 
in the order. It will probably be known as “ the Freer 
MS.,’’ because Mr. C. L. Freer, a wealthy American, 
purchased it from an Arab dealer in Egypt, and 
presented it to Washington. By his direction, Professor 
Sanders of the University of Michigan has deciphered 
the whole text, made a collation with the other ancient 
versions, and prepared a facsimile which that Univer- 
sity has now presented to the British Museum. A 
learned article upon the date and significance of the 
manuscript, written by a New Testament scholar, was 
published in last Tuesday’s “ Times,’’ and on Wednesday 
a facsimile of one passage was given. He dates it not 
earlier than the fifth century ; Professor Sanders inclines 
to the fourth ; but in either case, invaluable as the manu- 
script is, it does not fulfil that hope of which we spoke. 
It contains no fresh and unknown narrative. It is not 
a more ancient original from which other narratives were 
partially derived. It belongs, approximately, to the same 
age as the best surviving manuscripts, and it is for the 
most part based upon the same older foundations that 
still remain undiscovered. Certainly, it is marked by 
points of difference, which are carefully expounded in 
the “Times” article as in the collation by Professor 
Sanders. But these differences, though of great interest 
for scholars, are not in themselves of importance; they 
are not vital for the world; they do not establish or in 
any degree alter our knowledge of Christ’s life or nature. 
They are curious, but unessential. 

One passage only is of rather wider significance, 
though this also is not vital. In the so-called 
“appendix ’’ at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel, usually 
consisting of twelve verses, beginning with the ninth in 
chapter xvi., some sentences are inserted which are 
found in no other manuscript hitherto discovered, though 
the “Times’”’ writer tells us they were known to St. 
Jerome, who quotes from them, and St. Jerome’s date 
was about 340 to 420. The passage is inserted after 
verse 14, in which Christ is represented as appearing to 
the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraiding them 
with their unbelief and hardness of heart. As translated 
by the “ Times ’’ writer, it runs :— 

“And they excused themselves, saying that this age of 
lawlessness and unbelief is under Satan, who, through the 
agency of unclean spirits, suffers not the true power of God to 
be apprehended. For this cause, said they unto Christ, reveal 
now at once thy righteousness. And Christ said unto them, The 
limit of the years of the power of Satan is (not) fulfilled, but 
it draweth near [the text, here and elsewhere, is corrupt]: for 
the sake of those that have sinned was I given up unto death, 
that they may return unto the truth and sin no more, but may 


inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness in 
heaven,” 
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The text then continues, “ But go ye into all the world,”’ 
and so on, as from the 15th verse of the ordinary version 
to the end of the Gospel. 

We suppose it is obvious that this is one of the 
passages introduced by an early writer without much 
authority. It was a temptation to complete St. Mark, 
for, as is well-known, the two oldest fourth-century 
manuscripts leave off abruptly with the words, “ for they 
were afraid,’’ at the end of verse 8, and the rest has 
undoubtedly been added by a different hand, or by more 
hands than one. In the monastery of Etchmiadzin, the 
capital of Armenian religion, at the foot of Ararat, the 
present writer has seen the tenth-century copy of a fifth- 
century manuscript bound in ivory boards of Byzantine 
carving. At the end of verse 8, in St. Mark’s last chapter, 
the scribe evidently intended to mark the conclusion of 
the Gospel. He has filled up the rest of the line with 
vermilion flourishes and stars, to show that this was 
really the end. Then, as though by an after-thought, 
on the top of his flourishes and stars, he has added, also 
in vermilion ink, the casual information that the rest 
was the work of Ariston, and he has proceeded to copy 
the “ appendix ’’ in the same black uncials as the fore- 
going text. Mr. F. C. Conybeare made the discovery 
about twenty years ago, and he conjectured this 
“ Ariston ’’ to be the man of that name mentioned by 
Papias as one of Christ’s disciples. All that matters 
here is the proof that one hand at least, and not a very 
skilful hand, added this piece in order to complete the 
Gospel, and now it appears that another had introduced 
a still further passage, which was generally known in the 
fourth century, but was not generally adopted, and has 
survived only in this single copy, so far as yet is known. 

Obviously, the early readers and copyists of Christ’s 
biographies did not value the passage highly, and, indeed, 
except as a curiosity, it has little value in itself. Its 
doctrinal language could easily be imitated by some 
Manichzan, or by any believer in the temporal power of 
Satan to be succeeded by the millennium of Christ. It 
belongs to an age when metaphysical or ecclesiastic 
doctrine was superseding the fresh and natural radiance 
of Christ’s own message. It adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of Christ ; it does not amplify or confirm the world’s 
ideal of Him. It does not even possess the interest of the 
“Logia’’ which the Egyptian papyrus revealed at 
Oxyrhynchus about sixteen years ago. Take the cele- 
brated Logion V., for instance: — 


** Jesus says, wherever there may be two, they are not 
Godless, and where there is one alone, I say I am with him. 
Lift the stone, and there thou shalt find Me: split the log, and 
I am there.” 


That supposed quotation appears to date from about the 
middle of the second century, and it is joined with others 
that are imitations or memories of Christ’s sayings 
actually recorded in the Gospels. Yet it has not the true 
ring. It sounds metaphysical, philosophic. Some sort 
of a Pantheist might have said it of Hertha, or some 
other symbol of the all-pervading Mind. It has neither 
the simplicity nor the surprise, the sudden glow, of those 
sayings or actions at which we exclaim at once, “ That 
is the voice of Christ ; this is indeed the finger of God! ”’ 

Such actions, we mean, as the violent purging of the 
Temple from those who had made it a den of thieves. 
Thousands of Jews must have known that it ought to be 
purged, but the abomination continued till the Divine 
rage flamed upon it. Or that stooping down, as though 
writing on the ground, when the woman taken in the 
very act of adultery was brought before him—what 
depth of sympathy, what consideration for the sense of 
shame! “He that is without sin among you, let him 
cast the first stone at her’’; let that stand as our first 
of Christ’s obviously genuine sayings, and “ Neither do I 
condemn thee ; go, and sin no more,’’ as the second. Or, 
in contrast to this gentleness towards acknowledged law- 
breakers, take the indignant denunciation of those who 
kept the letter of the law, built the tombs of the prophets 
whom their fathers killed, and were ready themselves to 
kill any new prophet that appeared: “ You hypocrites, 
you serpents, you generation of vipers, you fools and 
blind, you who cannot escape the damnation of hell, and 
compared with whom Sodom and Gomorrah shall find 





the day of judgment tolerable!’’ ‘‘ Never man spake 
like this man,’’ said the officers, or police-spies, whom 
the chief priests and Pharisees sent to report, and we 
need not wonder that their report was meagre. 

It is unnecessary to recall other sayings that have 
passed into the lives of a large part of mankind; such 
sayings as the praise of the widow’s mite; the parables 
of the Prodigal Son, the pearl of great price, or the little 
leaven that stirs the whole dull lump into action; 
“ Behold the birds ’’ ; “‘ consider the lilies ’’ ; “‘ go and sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor ’’ ; “ the kingdom 
of heaven is within you,’’ and “ what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?’’ “the Sabbath was made for 


man, and not man for the Sabbath’’; “let the dead 
bury their dead ’’ ; “ the things that come out of the heart 
defile a man’’—and so we might go on, calling many 


more to mind, till we come to the one prayer of all true 
martyrdom, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”’ In all these sayings we feel the surprise 
of new revelation, as well as the simplicity. There is 
the sudden glow of something surpassing all the bounds 
of duty, law, or custom—the glow of all works of 
supererogation ; such a glow as the lover feels when he 
cannot do enough for the beloved ; or as the woman that 
was a sinner felt when, to the disgust of the Charity 
Organisers of the time, she brought her alabaster box of 
precious ointment; or such as the Happy Warrior feels 
when attired with sudden brightness, like-a man 
inspired. Of all this one finds no trace in the new 
addition to St. Mark, or in the other fragments hitherto 
discovered, and that is why we think them curious and 
interesting rather than vital in importance. 





A SHORT-CUT TO UTOPIA. 


THE amiable errors committed in the name of Liberty 
are more numerous and more truly tragical than the 
crimes. No chapter of history better illustrates this 
truth than that dealing with the experiments in free 
communities in that land of liberty, America. It was 
natural enough that last century should have been prolific 
in such experiments. For America itself was nothing 
other than a great experiment in social liberty. It was 
fed by streams of settlers whose principles or tempera- 
ment were in revolt against the political, religious, and 
conventional bondages of established order in the older 
countries, and who saw in the virgin soil across the 
Atlantic the opportunity for a natural society based on 
the principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The 
projects were extremely plausible. The new study of 
political economy taught that all wealth was got by 
human labor from the natural resources of the land. If 
then an able-bodied family could provide itself with all 
the necessaries of life by access to sufficiently fertile soil 
(a self-evident truth !), it seemed reasonable that a larger 
community, introducing co-operation and free exchange 
into their labors, could live in all material comfort, and 
likewise enjoy all the intellectual and moral amenities of 
human fellowship. If the older settlements of America 
failed to realise this great ideal, reproducing many of the 
corruptions and oppressions of Europe, abundant land 
beyond the frontiers could tempt an exodus of chosen 
people to try once more the short cut to an earthly 
Paradise. Hence a continuous series of new settlements, 
the most famous of them being Dale Owen’s ‘‘ New 
Harmony,”’ and that short-lived experiment in which 
Thoreau and Hawthorne took part, celebrated in ‘‘ The 
Blithedale Romance.’’ In a few instances, where some 
religious ‘‘ revelation,’’ reinforced by the commanding 
personality of a saint or an apostle, gave a stiffening of 
discipline, these communities have held together for some 
time, and achieved a measure of material success. But 
those which have sought to stand on goodwill and 
political economy alone have been uniform in failure. 
Yet though the story of these failures has been often 
written, the lesson never seems to be learnt. The illusion 
is eternally recurrent. To the bright eyes of the 
visionary, the new scheme always appears so skilfully 
drawn as to evade or overcome the dangers and difficulties 
which wrecked the others. 
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These general reflections are evoked by a belated 
document, just come into our possession, which tells in 
a particularly candid way the story of the colony of 
Kaweah, founded in the later ’eighties on a Sierra slope 
in California by a little group of men and women who 
set out to abolish poverty and achieve social happiness. 
It was a beautiful tract of forest land, lying several 
thousand feet above the rich and fertile valley at the 
north fork of the Kaweah river that was chosen for the 
settlement. The settlers were to exploit the immense 
resources of timber, the pines, firs, and redwood, to build 
a road down to the valley, and to sell the timber to the 
farmers, taking food and other produce in exchange. 
The chief means of recruiting settlers was a pamphlet 
issued by the founders, setting out the objects and 
advantages of the scheme. ‘‘ From first to last, about 
five hundred others joined them, some from almost every 
State in the Union, and many from countries in Europe. 
This list of membership itself is a curious study. It is 
the United States in microcosm ; among the members are 
old and young, rich and poor, wise and foolish, educated 
and ignorant, worker and professional man, united only 
by the common interest in Kaweah. There were temper- 
ance men and their opposites, churchmen and agnostics, 
freethinkers, Darwinists, and spiritualists, bad poets and 
good, musicians, artists, prophets, and priests. There 
were dress-reform cranks and phonetic-spelling fanatics, 
word purists and vegetarians.’’ The great majority of 
these, writes the historian, ‘‘ joined Kaweah to escape 
the grind and worry of the outside world, to secure social 
advantages and harmonious surroundings, and to realise 
the ideal of a fraternal and happy life.’’ Unfortunately, 
the solid conditions of this ‘‘ escape,’’ ‘‘ security,’’ and 
‘* realisation,’’ consisted in the regular, laborious toil of 
road-making, cutting timber, and camp-work. The 
successful performance of such work needs skill, industry, 
and discipline. And the greatest of these is discipline. 

The theory of discipline was fully accepted and 
provided for in the democratic government which elected 
and removed officials. But the theory did not work. 
‘‘ Every member was an equal partner, and while 
theoretically he was bound to obey his selected chief, 
practically he only did so when he pleased. His officer 
had no power to compel obedience, and no remedy against 
insubordination except his own resignation.’’ Now, 
most of the men who came there belonged to the 
intelligent, discontented classes, men whose personal 
merits and abilities had never received proper recognition 
in the outside world, and who saw in Kaweah a scope for 
their gifts of leadership. The general meetings swelled 
up with grievances and with intrigues against officials, 
and lasted so long as seriously to interfere with the 
necessary labor of the colony. Not less destructive was 
the prevalence of gossip and of fault-finding, which spoilt 
the moral harmony as much as want of discipline the 
economic harmony. In an incessant atmosphere of 
criticism and fault-finding, none of the schemes for 
mutual improvement could thrive. A band and orchestra 
were attempted, ‘‘ but the membership changed so often 
that nothing permanent ensued.’’ Literary and scientific 
classes were started, but ‘‘ petered out for lack of 
interest.’’ ‘‘ Mothers’ meetings’? broke up through 
bickerings, and dances because of ‘‘ the opposition from a 
few who believed dancing a sin.’’ The schools ‘‘ would 
have succeeded had not every person had to have a finger 
in the pie. The teachers found it impossible to enforce 
discipline when a child, who deemed himself aggrieved, 
would, in his class, openly threaten that he would go home 
and get his father to call a meeting, and remove the 
instructor.”’ 

There were, of course, good and industrious workers 
in the colony, but their efforts were crippled by the 
gossipers and loafers, so that the normal product of labor 
was wofully defective. ‘‘ A ditch was surveyed and 
built, and then the water would not run in it; a planing- 
mill foundation was dug out of solid granite, where power 
could not be got to the machine; trees and vines were 
planted out, and left without water, and died; and any 
amount of other useless and foolish work was done, every 
bit of it the result of a varied, vacillating, and truly demo- 
cratic system of direction.’’ The use of the word “‘ demo- 





cratic ’’ here is significant. For it lays bare the essential 
defect in all such experiments. The acceptance of 
authority and discipline in concrete affairs must be made 
consistent with democracy if the latter principle of 
government is to stand. A workshop that is self- 
governing in detail must always fail. The same 
obviously holds of any sort of political or economic 
structure. Nor is the issue merely that of representative 
against direct democracy. It is at bottom the question 
of the intelligence and goodwill necessary to recognise 
that the person in charge of ‘‘ your’’ job probably knows 
better than you how it should be fitted into the jobs of 
other persons, and so the co-operative enterprise succeeds. 
In other words, it is the recognition of the legitimate 
authority of the expert. This must somehow be got into 
the general mind, and this legitimate authority must be 
safeguarded against abuses, if democratic government on 
a small or a large scale is ever to become practicable. 
A community such as that of Kaweah is perhaps an 
exceptionally unfavorable experiment in the solution of 
the great democratic problem. For the method of 
recruiting for such a community brings together pre- 
cisely the persons least adapted to effective co-operation, 
restless, self-conscious, self-assertive, neurotic talkers, 
incapable of steady, strenuous endeavor, or of the genial, 
easy-going comradeship which smooths the social] relations 
of ordinary men and women. The degree of the inability 
of the Kaweah workers to co-operate was finally made 
manifest by the report of the season’s work in lumbering, 
where it appeared that ‘‘ instead of cutting 2,500,000 
feet, as a private enterprise with driven men would easily 
have done, Kaweah had cut only one-tenth of that; 
instead of being produced for $10 a thousand feet or 
less, it had cost from $18 to $20, and it was sold for $10.”’ 

There is real pathos in the cry of the disillusioned 
idealist, who sadly recognises the utter failure of the 
sort of “human nature” thus collected to respond to 
the high motives of co-operative brotherhood. ‘‘ And is 
there no remedy, then, for the evils that oppress the 
poor? And is there no surety that the day is coming 
when justice and right shall reign on earth? I do not 
know ; but I believe, and I hope, and I trust.”’ 





GEOMETRY IN OILS. 


Amon a crowd of pictures in an ultra-modern exhibition 
of which some were violent, some childish, some obscure, 
and nearly all were ugly, there was one canvas which 
attracted even from a distance by its apparent restful- 
ness and simplicity. A delicate grey predominated upon 
its pleasant surface, and slight though the workmanship 
seemed, it was evidently the product of a brush which 
belonged to deft and delicate fingers. On a near view 
there seemed to be little doubt about its intention. Or 
rather, shall we say, the range of guesswork seemed to be 
strictly limited. We were tired of speculating upon the 
intentions of these ultra-modern painters. When we 
thought that we had triumphantly identified a tree, the 
catalogue had invariably assuréd us that we were con- 
fronted with a rock. When we had diagnosed shipping 
in a harbor, the visual disease from which the painter 
was suffering always turned out to be still-life. It 
seemed as though this school sat down to its easel only for 
the malicious pleasure of ejaculating “ Wrong again! ” as 
the public filed past its work. But about this particular 
painting there could be little doubt. It showed a simple 
geometrical structure of planes, apparently made of 
canvas. If it was not a flying-machine, it must clearly 
be a windmill. If it was not a new and highly scientific 
kind of beehive, it was probably a house of cards. Here, 
we thought, were sanity and commonsense. The thing, 
be it beehive or aeroplane, was no doubt approximately 
like that. We turned, not without apprehension, to the 
catalogue. It was a portrait of Buffalo Bill by the Cubist 
Picasso. For some months we tried to believe that the 
catalogue was at fault. Some hostile editor had “ played 
Old Harry with the labels,’’ as Stevenson’s heroes did 
with the luggage in the railway-van in the romance of 
‘The Wrong Box.’’ 

But this week we have reluctantly discarded 
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that theory. The catalogue was of a meticulous 
accuracy. Its editor was a dull fellow, incapable 
of a joke. The beehive-aeroplane-windmill was 
really Buffalo Bill. It is a little work entitled 
“ Cubism,’’ by two practitioners of the new geometry in 
oils (Fisher Unwin), MM. Metzinger and Gleizes, which 
has reconciled us at last to this belief. It contains an 
assortment of reproductions of Cubist pictures, and their 
titles cannot all have got mixed. Don Quixote saw the 
windmill only after he had done his tilting, and rolled 
from his romantic saddle. In our case, it is rather 
Sancho Panza who is bewitched. We think we see a 
windmill, and behold, it is really a giant. Here, for 
example, is a very pretty windmill, showing clearly some 
subtleties of construction with which we are unfamiliar. 
There must have been some recent improvements in the 
old traditional architecture of windmills, which this 
insular steam-driven country has neglected to adopt. But 
the thing is not an up-to-date windmill. It is Monsieur 
Picasso’s vision of a guitar-player. Here, again, is 
apparently a chaotic and uninteresting sketch of linen 
hung out to dry. It is lit with an erratic and excitable 
illumination, but whether by sunlight or petroleum flares 
we cannot say. Nor do we readily detect the arrange- 
ment of the clothes-line, nor can we always with 
certainty identify the limp white oblongs as collars or 
cravats. It matters little. The painting is, in fact, a 
representation of the nude. 

In what attitude is it becoming to approach these 
masterpieces? The first sensation is apt to be one of 
impotent exasperation. Here is the new art; in a 
generation it will be orthodox ; in a century it will have 
taken refuge in the Royal Academy. But to us, in all 
frankness, it means exactly nothing at all. This is for 
us, if we may lapse in a moment of bewilderment into 
confession and autobiography, a wholly new experience. 
We can delight in much of Cézanne; we often find in 
Seurat and Signac a keen pleasure, and if we should 
hesitate to spend a windfall in buying a Gauguin, at 
least we are glad to have seen his work on other people’s 
walls. But here at length is work which we cannot 
assimilate, which we cannot even approach. It is not 
difficult; it is impossible. It is not puzzling; it is 
meaningless. It does not seem to be bad art; it is not 
art at all. Shall we trust our own judgment, and damn 
the new school as a pretentious group of Latin Quarter 
apdaches who are attempting partly to bluff and partly 
to bludgeon civilisation into the tolerance of mere 
timidity? Or shall we sadly count our intellectual grey- 
hairs before the mirror, admit that we are mentally 
middle-aged, recognise that the process of fossilisation 
has set in, and take our place among the old fogeys, 
while the Cubists mount the steps of the Pantheon and 
seat themselves among the immortals? Self-preservation 
is the supreme law. Faced with this choice, we prefer 
to damn the Cubists. 

It is decent to assume that this strange practice has 
a theory which a competent exponent could express in 
terms of reason. The exposition which accompanies 
these pictures is, unluckily, as pretentious and disorderly 
as the pictures are chaotic. We have studied it with care 
and an anxious desire to be enlightened ; we have read 
it all twice and some of it thrice, and still the light has 
not dawned on us. We gather, however, that Cubism is 
consciously a reaction against Impressionism. The 
Impressionist painted the brilliant dress; the Cubist 
presents the figure beneath it. The Impressionist saw 
the sparkling waves; the Cubist is aware of the depths 
of the sea. The Impressionist waited for his eyes to 
present him with the world ; the Cubist boasts that he is 
guided by the operations of his intellect. The one gave 
the surface of things; the other depicts their volume. 
Cubism, in short, claims to present “‘ plastic truth,’’ and 
holds that the function of painting is not to imitate an 
object by line and color, but to “ give our instinct a 
plastic consciousness.” 

It is admittedly an esoteric craft. We must 
not expect to grasp its meaning at a glance. A 
Cubist picture (we quote in all good faith from 
this astonishing verbiage) should “lead the imagina- 
tion little by little to the fictitious depths in 
which the co-ordinate light resides.’’ It is not confined 





to representing the outer show of things. ‘“‘ Distance or 
time, concrete fact or pure conception, nothing refuses 
to be uttered in the language of the painter.’’ A land- 
scape to the eye may show a river and a bank in certain 
relations, proportions, and dimensions. But on the bit 
of space within his frame the painter is sovereign. He 
may treat the dimensions of fact as irrelevant, make the 
little monstrously great, or the great infinitesimal, as 
may suit his purpose. He may choose to represent one 
form more emphatic than those about it in such a way 
that it governs the whole picture. Thus far we have 
suramarised or quoted, but we question whether we have 
yet dug out the heart of the doctrine. Cubism disdains 
definitions. There is, after all, nothing new in this 
claim to vary fact. Every artist in some degree modifies 
his material by selection and emphasis, by conscious or 
sub-conscious exaggeration. The Cubist contrives to 
give this claim a show of novelty only by stating it in 
mathematical terms and by practising it to a wilful 
excess. The heart of the doctrine lies, we suspect, in 
the sacred word ‘‘ plastic.’’ The Cubist disdains to 
render his own perceptions. As little is he content to 
‘‘imitate’’ what the plain man calls ‘‘ things ’’—the 
objects constructed from a thousand perceptions, and 
held together for thought by some experience of their 
behavior and their use. He aims in some dimly-realised 
way at constructing them out of their supposed elements, 
as a child is taught to build up things in kindergarten 
exercises. That, we imagine, is the meaning of “‘ plastic 
truth.”’ 

We offer this guess with becoming modesty, aware 
that we cannot cite a single intelligible passage from this 
authoritative work in support of it, and that for the 
simple reason that the few intelligible passages which it 
does contain throw no light whatever on its practice. 
But the guess is corroborated by some of the less esoteric 
paintings. Here, for example, following the wholly 
unmeaning “ Nude’’ by Jean Metzinger, is his sketch of 
a young woman feeding herself with a spoon, which is 
called “ Refreshment.’’ It is quite obviously a kind of 
young woman, and the spoon and the cup (allowing for 
a strange dislocation) are drawn much as any un- 
illuminated artist might have drawn them. There is 
no Impressionism here, no shining “dress.’’ As little 
is there an absence of dress. We are totally unable to 
say what the surface of the young woman may be, if she 
has a surface. She is composed of certain quasi- 
geometrical figures, which suggest not so much a human 
being as a foundation prepared by a sculptor for 
modelling in clay. This, we take it, is “ plastic truth.”’ 
Look at it long enough, and the strangeness of these 
sharp lines and regular figures will gradually fade away. 
Your imagination will in the end succeed in clothing the 
cubes and pyramids with flesh. We have made an 
honest effort to ask ourselves whether anything has been 
gained by analysing the human body into a series of 
geometrical figures, which resemble its contours only 
remotely, and convey nothing at all that is true about 
its anatomical structure. The only answer we can give 
is a quite decided No! We have learned nothing that is 
either true or beautiful about the appearance of a young 
woman from this odd experiment. Nor again, if we are 
to regard her as a mass or volume, have we mastered the 
truth about its structure. The truth about its structure 
is to be learned from anatomy, and a painter as ancient 
as Leonardo taught the use which might be made in his 
craft of its study. The body is not a mass built up of 
kindergarten bricks. It is an organism, whose paintable 
surface depends for its appearance largely on the play 
of the muscles beneath it, and the bones which the 
muscles actuate. 

To take this childish essay so seriously is 
perhaps to stretch courtesy needlessly far. But, 
indeed, the whole theory deserves to be challenged at a 
still earlier stage. We are not at all sure what “ plastic 
truth ’’ may be, but it seems a fairly safe if quite old- 
fashioned dogma that the only truth with which 
painting is concerned is the truth of appearances. Its 
task is to find beauty in the world of sight, as music 
seeks it in the world of sound. When it explores the 
“fictitious depths’’ it becomes pictorial metaphysics, 
and uncommonly bad metaphysics at that. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF THE BEES. 


| returning from the fields at the rate of two every second, 


‘Tux bee-master who spends much time in watching his | found their home clean vanished. Soon there were full 


charges sees very much to make him put the intelligence 
of the best insect as high as that of most animals, and 
even to give it a quality that can only be called human. 
Not only the sense but the sensibility of the bee com- 
pares favorably with that of man, or, at any rate, with that 
of the superman that is expected to come hereafter. We 
make that qualification because the bee has an inexorable 
social conscience that often overrules the personal virtues, 
as the justice of Brutus overruled the dictates of his 
paternal affection. Towards this end the bee has an 
advantage in the fact that she has no children of her 
own, and thus, in any sense that we can appreciate, no 
sexual or family instincts to warp her perception of what 
is just or expedient to the good of the community. Yet 
the bee-master will see that the bee is not free, as these 
considerations might lead us to suppose, from some sort 
of more than tribal conscience and less than tribal 
predilection. We will endeavor to give from the few 
facts seen in one day’s watching and experiment some 
idea of the bee-tragedies that result from warring 
instincts in what is generally thought a perfect communal 
machine. 

The day began with the robbing of a weak hive by 
a strong one. It is an incident not uncommon in a 
season of scarcity of blossom, but to-day there was a great 
abundance of honey and pollen, as could be seen in the 
crowds of honestly loaded bees coming home to the strong 
hive. Yet about one per thousand of these foragers went 
neither to dandelion nor arabis, cabbage or gooseberry, 
cherry or apple, but to the dangerous and bloody business 
of robbing a neighbor city of its accumulated sweets. 

Only about ten robbers came at first. They were 
easily known among the honest citizens by their prolonged 
to-and-fro flight round the entrance of the hive, their 
hind legs hanging down as though to enable them to 
alight or to spring away in the act of alighting. You 
would think they might have gone in without challenge 
if they had attempted it boldly. But conscience made 
cowards of them, and they .dangled and hovered while 
forager after forager went straight through the door 
without attracting a glance from the guards. When at 
last the robber had courage to alight, she often went in 
easily enough. Sometimes a guard questioned her, when 
a very brave robber would stand and parley, and some- 
how pass muster. Several times the burglar bee would 
run behind one of the citizens just as though her object 
was to contract the hive smell, to get the passport that 
would fool the guards. After this mancuvre, we saw 
one or two go in without difficulty. 

To pass the guards was not, however, the whole 
battle. Something terrible happened within the hive, 
and the robber came out in the jaws of four or five nurses, 
or other home citizens. She struggled with them, and 
pulled the whole squad, but they never all let go at once. 
They gnawed at her wings, and made other attempts 
on her anatomy that the human observer could not get 
the meaning of. They did not try to sting her, perhaps 
on the understanding that shé did not try to sting them, 
for in a case like this she never did. When they let her 
go, she was usually incapable of flight. Other robbers 
met with a different reception. A single defender would 
clinch with one of them, and the foes would whizz down 
the alighting-board like a single Catherine-wheel loose 
from its pin. In this kind of encounter, stings were 
allowed, and one of the combatants remained on the 
ground to stagger and tremble, double up, as though in 
the attempt to sting herself, and die. 

Volumes could be written on these conflicts by a 
Stanley Weyman of the bee-hive. Two or three of the 
first ten robbers got away with their booty. They came 
back, each reinforced by ten. The guard of the weak 
hive was driven in, and what fight there was took place 
round the treasure within, and resulted more and more 
in favor of the invaders. We tried every other known 
method to save the little hive, and then resorted to the 
heroic expedient of making the robber and the robbed 
change stands. 

Tremendous have been the happenings to the bees 
to-day. First of all, the foragers of the strong hive, 








a thousand bees flying round the place, their thighs 
loaded with every hue, their crops full of honey, and 
with no home to unload in. Then, suddenly, the home 
re-appeared in a new guise, but assuredly a hive, and in 
the old place. The returning bees smothered the 
entrance, and it was an hour before they could get the 
traflic regulated and resume more or less the plunder of 
the fields. _ Who knows how much they were able to 
appreciate of what they found within? Nothing was as 
it had been. The honey vats and pollen tubs were in 
different places. Instead of a teeming nursery of 40,000 
grubs, there were scarcely 4,000, and the beggarly corps 
of nurses attendant on them, terrified out of their wits, 
tried to keep out the flood of workers with instruments no 
better fitted to their purpose than Mrs. Partington’s 
mop. There was some killing done, but not much. 
Gratitude for such a harvest replaced terror in the 
breasts of the nurses, and the magnanimity of a full 
stomach stirred the foragers to spare the aliens in their 
strangely altered city. Bewilderment, too, must have 
been so heavily their portion as to throw normal instincts 
out of gear. There can be no wild bee law to fit so 
strange a case as this. Never does wind or flood snatch 
up two bee trees and set them down in one another’s 
place. 

Perhaps the case of two classes of people at the 
place where the strong hive stood upon the site of the 
weak one was harder even than that of the nurses slain 
by strange foragers in their own hive. First, there were 
the honey-bringers lately accustomed to find a fight 
raging at the door, but to be allowed to enter with their 
burdens. Now they found the robbers in full possession, 
no friend anywhere even to help them put up some sort 
of fight. Yet perhaps they were not hindered by the 
robber guard, for one of the bee laws says that a bee 
bringing honey is free to enter any hive. If the old 
weak bees came in under this law (it was hard to see 
whether they did or not), who shall picture their 
astonishment at finding the city suddenly grown from a 
Cranford to a Babylon, and themselves, formerly of some 
importance in the State, sunk to mere cyphers in an 
innumerable population ? 

Then come the robbers from the new hive in their 
old location to loot their own hive, no longer recognisable 
as such, because it is on foreign ground. They are met 
by their own people, the guards of a portal withersoever 
it may be moved, who formerly welcomed these robbers 
home, but now sternly stand in their way, apprehend 
them, and proceed to mortal execution. Some bee or 
other, whether one of the hive that stood where this 
one does, or a robber condemned by Fate to assault her 
own hoard, is received by the guards in quite a new way. 
They seem willing to push her away rather than lay 
hands of hate upon her. She bows head and tail, and 
clings tight, acknowledging the right of no one to deny 
her entrance to that hive. They still push her, and 
seem to say, ‘‘ Come, old girl, it’s no use. You can’t 
come in.’’ She sits there, unwilling to fight, unwilling 
to argue, just a passive resister. They seek about her 
for a vital spot. She hides it without violence. ‘‘ Don’t 
kill me!’’ she seems to say. ‘‘ See what a hard case 
mine is!’’ She is free to fly away, but has nowhere to 
go. They find the spot, and kill her. These are just 
bare facts. Who will see them, collate them, and there- 
from make out what the philosophy of the bee is? 





Short Studies. 


THE COLOR LINE. 


A YEAR or two ago there was a train lost for two hours 
between New York and Washington. It started at the 
usual evening minute from New York with the sure and 
certain hope of reaching Washington in time for break- 
fast, and then somewhere it disappeared; for half-an- 
hour no official knew where it was. On the next morning 
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I read in Washington the conjectures as to what had 
occurred to the train, and the swift explanations of the 
journalists as to the lost train. For I had been on the 
train that was lost and found again. 

It is the custom to sit down and have a talk before 
going to bed on that crowded train, and we gathered in 
the place devoted to smoke and talk before turning into 
our bunks which run, discreetly curtained, this and that 
way through the cars. Among the men was a grey- 
haired and happy official who was going back to his perch 
in the Congressional Library at Washington, and a few 
business men and a clergyman, to say nothing of the 
women and girls (who were not in the last smoking-room). 
We talked at large of the color question, which is 
always insistent in America. The clergyman had his 
notions and the Congressional librarian was tolerant. 
But there was a young man—a long-legged young man— 
who said things about the nigger that made me hate him. 
He came from the South, and, stretching his long legs 
while a colored gentleman attended to his wants, he put the 
philosophy of the color question into a final drink. The 
precise things that Longlegs—so I must call him—said 
about the colored man, cannot be put into print. But as 
we separated to go to roost there was, I think, the general 
impression among the travellers that “ Longlegs” was 
not quite right in his furious longing to lynch all men of 
color. For myself, I considered him a beast. And the 
Congressional librarian, as well asthe clergyman, hovered 
in the corridor to deplore this dreadful race antipathy. 

“But you can’t get over color,’’ remarked the 
librarian cheerfully. 

Then I went to bed, after the complicated fashion 
still in vogue on the American corridor trains. That is 
to say, I divested myself of certain exterior garments in 
full view of the public, found my pyjamas, crept on to a 
shelf, pulled the curtain, and laid myself down, after 
having difficulties about going to bed in the dark. But 
this surely was the end of one day. And the only sound 
but the hum of the train was the soft voice of the colored 
attendant. “ All right, sah?’’ So I dropped into sleep 
with confused loves and dislikes. Most of all my dozing 
dreams were concerned with ‘‘ Longlegs.”’ 

Then I was awakened by the cessation of the train’s 
humming, and was dimly conscious of runnings to and 
fro. There was at least someone destroying the furniture 
of the train. 

*‘That’s the train’s business,’ 
turned again to slumber. 

But it was impossible to ignore the man who was 
tearing down the cords that ran above my bed, and I 
demanded the reason of this sudden incursion. 

** Only a man tumbled into the bay,’’ he said—and 
disappeared. 

Of course, I had to go and investigate. My black 
attendant in the corridor apologised—it was only a 
colored gentleman who had been caught on the causeway 
by the locomotive—they walk to save the train fare, he 
explained—and had been bowled into the Bay—Newark 
Bay. A gentleman had gone after—and then two 
gentlemen. ; 

The car-doors and windows were alive with onlookers 
in all manner of improvised dress, having been dug from 
their beds. It was a dark night, and horribly still but 
for the swish of the current which runs hard in Newark 
Bay—still, but for voices which came from a distance. 

‘I can’t hold him longer,’’ cried a voice from the 
dark, ‘‘ the line’s broken, can’t you send another? ’’ 

A silence. We leaned, peering, wondering, in our 
night. costumes—peering at the dark, the flow of the 
tide which swished almost beneath our feet. And then 
came the cry from the dark: 

‘*Tsn’t there a man there? 
Can’t hold him much longer.’’ 

‘* He’ll be drowned,’’ said the lady in a dressing- 
gown beside me. ‘‘ What a beautiful death! ’”’ 

Then came the cry again from the dark: 

** What you doin’?’”’ 

It may have been the snappiness of the question, 
or it may have been the consciousness of eyes upon me, 
the eyes of women, the eyes of negro attendants all 
clustered about the windows of the car, all eyes watching 


’ 


I murmured, and 


I can’t stand up. 





me ; at least I thought so. And I made the swift bargain 
of life and death. Iam not a strong swimmer. All the 
available ropes! They ran for them. In a minute or 
so the other side of the train was denuded of ropes, which 
were wrapped around me, the ends of them placed in 
my hands, and I sat for a moment on the edge of the 
causeway in pyjamas, with the tide swishing about my 
toes, and ready for the slip into the dark, whence a faint 
cry came, 

“ Hurry, boys! ’’ 

Never did I so narrowly miss the pluck at the skirts 
of heroism. For my feet were already feeling the swish 
of the tide. My soul was committed to God, and my 
body to the chances of Newark Bay, when a voice behind 
me shouted, “Stop! There’s a tug coming to pick ’em 
up!’’ And from the-right hand came a plunging tug, 
lights ablaze—shouts of encouragement. 

Never had I been quite so close to heroism. Never 
perhaps was an unwilling hero so glad to be relieved of 
his responsibility. 

For some minutes we watched the darkness that was 
spotted only by the lights of the tug. And then at 
last the tug came alongside the causeway, beneath the 
peering gaze of the watchers from the train, and the 
unwilling hero with the rope, as it were, about his neck. 

Three men clambered out of the tug, dripping and 
dishevelled, on to the causeway, and thence were hoisted, 
dragged, lifted, shoved by a hundred hands.into the 
car. The conductor advised “ All aboard!” The tug 
whistled and turned its tail, and we all tried to get back 
to our places in ordinary life. But there was a 
humming through the corridors, while the passengers 
began to dispose of themselves again in talk and excite- 
ment—the experiences of it—the girls in finalities of 
costume, the men who never go to bed. 

It was in the smoking-room that, in our night 
costumes, we found “‘ Longlegs,’’ who had been dragged 
back by the tug. He had nothing on but a singlet, and 
one of his legs had a long red mark, in which we were 
much interested. It was the longest scratch that could 
be inflicted on a long leg, and was bleeding. He was 
very wet and very chilly, and complained of the sunken 
piles that some damfool had left in the Bay. We—a 
crowd of us—sat round and prescribed, as the naked 
hero cursed the neglect of the people who hadn’t pulled 
the useless piles from Newark Bay. The Librarian 
disappeared for half a minute, and returned with a box 
of patent ointment, which he recommended, and 
plasterers set to work upon the extended leg while the 
wounded man was warming himself with a cigarette, 
and others went to find spare pyjamas, while the less 
active sat round and assured him that Newark Bay was 
sea-water, and that sea-water never gave a man a cold. 

The hum of traffic still went on. 

And the door opened suddenly, to disclose three 
young women, attired for bed. They had combined to 
bring a flask of brandy; that they thrust modestly 
through the doorway, as an offering to the sprawling hero. 

“And what became of the nigger?’’ asked the 
Librarian, as he smeared stuff on the long leg. 

“ Nigger? Oh—he’s on board the tug—in hospital 
by this time, I guess.”’ 

' At that moment the door opened again, and a 
colored wrist appeared, contrasted with the whitest of 
linen. There was a small bottle in the hand. 

“ Longlegs’’ jumped up, in fury. 

“ What a silly fuss to make about a nigger,’’ he 
said. 

CLARENCE Roox. 





Present-Ban Problems. 


THE CREATION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


I sewreve that nobody has ever yet thought of that to 
which in a large measure is due the success of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the fact that he is a born 
advertising man. Do not misunderstand me. This is 
not satire or sarcasm ; it has a deeper meaning. To my 
mind, an advertising man proper is essentially a man 
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who, by clear, direct statement, manages to convince. 
He is one who can pick out the vital points of a pro- 
position, and present them to the people in simple, 
forceful language. 

Mr. Lloyd George succeeds so admirably in this 
because he is the man of action as well as the dreamer, 
who, knowing the vital features of his case, is convincing 
by the very simplicity of his argument. If the Chancellor 
had not been a great statesman he would have been a 
great advertisement writer. He reaches to the heart of 
the people because he is of the people, and has studied 
them deeply, and because he reduces his arguments to 
the utmost of conciseness and simplicity. Where others 
theorise vaguely, he deals in concrete and individual 
statements of fact. 

As an advertising counsel myself, I know that in 
this department at least the business of politics in general 
is wholly inefficient in the presentation of political 
argument to the ordinary voter. Political literature is 
complex and unconvincing. Voters vote without 
knowing what they are voting about; others ignore the 
whole subject of politics. I need no stronger proof of 
the former than an article in the current number of the 
‘‘ Fortnightly Review,”’ in which the writer, who sat in 
Parliament through eight sessions, confesses that for 
twenty-five years he has been trying to find out, and in 
vain, how many people in Ireland are in favor of Home 
Rule. He adds that, instead of argument and fact, he is 
overwhelmed with childish contradiction and partisan 
abuse. 

Party Hack or Experr? 

Political propaganda by advertisement—carried out 
by the professional advertising expert—has really only 
for the first time been tried effectively by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson in the last Presidential election in the United 
States, and I am convinced that the forcible presentation 
of written or printed arguments and facts should be left 
in the hands of those who have made it a life study, the 
expert writers of advertising matter. They really know 
the value of clear, simple, and convincing language ; they 
have really learnt the essential lesson of getting down 
to the level of the reader, and of giving the public what 
it wants to know. They have made a study of human 
nature. 

People ask me—do I presume to say that I, a plain 
business man, possess the knowledge of how to present a 
political programme to the people better than a Cabinet 


Minister? I am certain that I do possess that know- 
ledge. Constructing a policy is one thing ; presenting it 


is another; just as manufacturing an article and selling 
it are different. 

Advertising is an exact science, and I am certain 
that I could turn over the voting of a constituency 
towards that party which would simply and frankly 
state its reasons for asking the support of the voters. 

I have been asked as to my methods. I cannot 
sketch out all detail without giving trade secrets away, 
nor is it necessary. A political advertising campaign 
would be on very much the same lines as a commercial 
advertising campaign. The process in both is simply 
that of ‘‘ creating favorable public opinion.”’ 

I should create this opinion through the newspapers 
and the hoardings, and I should use the house-to-house 
canvass. Newspapers would accept my announcements 
because of their simplicity, their fullness, and absolute 
lack of abuse. 

But suppose a paper did not? I should take a 
column in an opposition journal, and ask, ‘‘ Why has the 
‘ Daily ’ refused my statement? Is it because it is 
afraid of telling the truth and so weakening its own 
case? Do you think it is unbiassed? What exactly has 
it told you of the arguments for Home Rule, a Tariff, or 
Disestablishment?’’ TI could fall back on the hoardings 
and ask why the papers would not let me state my case. 
I should vary the announcements constantly, asking 
searching questions, and answering them, and inviting 
correspondence. I should want to know how many 





sittings of the House a member had attended, what he 
had done on committees, what he had said in the House, 
how often he had been in his own constituency. 

T should make a feature of inviting correspondence 
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from the public with the rival political organisation. I 
should be extremely concrete; that is to say, I should 
never exhort the voter to support the cause without 
explaining what the cause was. I should spend no time 
on abuse of the other side. The sound manufacturer 
does not abuse his rivals; he advertises the merit of what 
he makes or sells himself. In fact, my advertising would 
be constructive suggestion, not destructive criticism. 
AMATEUR ADVERTISER v. PROFESSIONAL. 

Recently a splendid London firm, with centuries of 
tradition behind it, needed revitalising. A great 
journalist and organiser secured the control ; he had upon 
the board other keen business men—surely he, if anyone, 
should know all about securing publicity? Yet he deemed 
it sound to call in the experienced advertising man to tell 
the facts to the public, with the result that the business 
is to-day upon a sounder footing than ever, and on the 
road to great prosperity. 

Why? Because the public knows what this firm se!!s, 
why they should buy there, and what they will get for 
their money—and all this while the keenest competitor 
was criticising the new methods. While one firm was con- 
structing favorable public opinion, the other was engaged 
in abusing it. The constructive argument never felt the 
effect of the abuse. And if these great organisers of 
businesses can profitably employ skilled advertising men, 
why should not the political organiser do the same? I 
find no valid reason for this, except that he has not done 
it before. 

It will thus be seen that political advertising would 
have the following distinctive features :— 

(1) First, and above all, clearness and directness. 

(2) Iteration. The process of creating public 
opinion is one of gradual attrition. The campaign 
should, therefore, begin some time before an election. 

(3) The language used would be on the voter’s level 
of thinking and reasoning, and would appeal to human 
nature. 

(4) It would be creative, not destructive. 

(5) It would be concrete—dealing in individual 
instances rather than general theories. 

(6) Correspondence would be invited. 

How, I am asked, would I attempt to uproot the 
convictions of a whole constituency? I ask in reply— 
what about the non-voter? I was shown a constituency 
with a Radical minority of 1,500, and asked how I should 
win it. I asked what was the number of non-voters, 
and found there were 3,000. TZhere is my majority. I 
would work on the indifferent voter, rather than on the 
hostile voter. And the non-voter is often the best of the 
constituency—the practical business man, who ignores 
politics. 

One point I emphasise strongly in conclusion. 
There is no use in employing the professional advertiser, 
and then telling him how to do his work. No one 
instructs his doctor on how to remove his appendix ; no 
one dreams of teaching a barrister how to conduct his 
case. Yet politicians have been known to consult the 
advertising expert, and then tell him what to do. 

That is why the electioneering agent thinks he has 
tried advertising, and found it a failure. 

Cuar_Les Freperick HicHam. 


Letters to the Editor. 


EQUALITY OF INCOME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The criticism of my address at the National 
Liberal Club, contained in your article of last week, clearly 
will not do. The first half of it, being a paraphrase of my 
exposition of the case against inequality of income, is lucid 
and convincing. The second half is so obvious a muddle 
that I can regard it only as an appeal to me for intellectual 
assistance. This I can very easily give, as the confusion 
into which the writer has fallen is quite familiar to me. It 
is the same into which Mr. Leonard Hobhouse fell in his 
recent address on the same subject in Manchester. 

There is nothing desirable or undesirable about equality 
in the abstract. When I state that Primrose Hill is not 
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equal to Mont Blanc I am not announcing a calamity or 
ventilating a grievance. When I add that the late Sir 
Tatton Sykes, Lord Kelvin, and Oscar Wilde (to take three 
men who may have met on terms of social equality) were so 
unequal in several important faculties as to present an 
almost fantastic contrast to one another, I imply no disad- 
vantage in their disparities: on the contrary, as “it takes 
all sorts to make a world,’’ the disparities were, on the 
whole, to the good. And whether they were to the good or 
not, they could not have been cancelled. No Act of Parlia- 
ment could have made Lord Kelvin write as lucidly as Wilde 
or given Wilde Sir Tatton’s keenness on _horse-breeding. 
There is inequality that does no harm; there is inequality 
that does enormous good, making division of labor easy to 
men; and there is inequality that cannot be helped. We 
neither need nor can alter these; and there’s an end of it. 
Inequality of income does not come under these heads. 
We are agreed that inequality of income produces enormous 
evils. There can be no dispute as to the physical possibility 
of equalising income, or as to the social practicability of it, 
as it is now in operation in every class, and has, in fact, 
always been the rule within class limits. Now it is no objec- 
tion to the equalisation of income that it will leave other 
inequalities untouched. Nobody has alleged that it would 
touch them. It will not make Tom Thumb as big as Daniel 
Lambert; but it will absolutely prevent Daniel Lambert, 
whilst Tom Thumb’s child is starving, from diverting labor 
from the production of food for the infant Thumb to the 
building of a racing yacht for Daniel. It will prevent Daniel 
from excluding Tom from all share in the Government of the 
country, except the excitement of voting for Daniel at 
intervals of three or seven years. It will prevent Daniel 
from taking complete possession of Tom’s mind by news- 
papers which inflame him against Daniel’s enemies and 
against his own friends and his own salvation. And it will 
make Tom’s son and Daniel’s daughter intermarriageable. It 
is not to the point to reply to this that Tom and Daniel will 
not enjoy their equal incomes equally. Whoever said they 
would? Equal enjoyment is not the object of the reform. 
Daniel may be a Falstaff and Tom a prey to persecution 
mania. Daniel may be able to digest a flat-iron, and Tom 
unable to tackle anything beyond a charcoal biscuit and a 
bottle of Salutaris without agonies of indigestion. Or Tom 
may revel in Beethoven, Wagner, and Richard Strauss, 
whilst Daniel may not be able to distinguish the Hallelujah 
Chorus from “Oh, you beautiful doll!’? Well, Tom and 
Daniel must put up with their shortcomings—that is all. If 
you give Tom ten times Daniel’s income to make up for Tom’s 
bad digestion, which, I am afraid, is what the suggestion in 
your article comes to (at least, if it does not mean that, I 
cannot see that it means anything), you will not only still 
fail absurdly to equalise their happiness by improving Tom’s 
digestion tenfold, but you will introduce all the appalling 
evils of inequality of income as to which there is no dispute. 
Let me put the case in the terms of the article. “The 
fact that different persons cannot make an equally good use 
of the same money income in terms of personal satisfaction 
means that an equal distribution of money income would 
involve inequalities of waste, due to the fact that the equal 
distribution of money income would only [sic] substitute one 
form of inequality for another.” Precisely: it would substi- 
tute, or rather leave untouched, a form of inequality which 
does no harm for another form of inequality which, 
as the writer himself admits, wrecks whole civilisations and 
makes them wretched while they last. But he is not 
satisfied: he must have equality of waste as well. 
Why? What harm does inequality of waste do? Is 
waste a benefit to be distributed as widely as possible, 
like wealth? What we want to get rid of is the huge waste 
of life and welfare caused by inequality of income. I pro- 
pose to get rid of inequality of income because it happens 
to produce that particular waste, not in the least from any 
objection to inequality of weste or inequality in the abstract. 
As to equality of opportunity, a shibboleth that still 
captivates many Liberals, may I ask what on earth it means 
in practice, or can mean, except equality of income? If two 
youths come up to London with three halfpence in their 
pockets, they have all the equality of opportunity that is 
possible for them. Or if they have each a thousand pounds 
in their pockets they have the same. Or if they both have 
& university education, which means that the same sum has 





been spent in educating them, they have the same. What 
other equality can be given them or maintained between 
them? Can they be given equality of opportunity as 
mathematicians with Newton and Leibnitz, as classical 
scholars with Porson and Bentley, as poets with Shelley and 
Shakspear, as money-hunters with Rhodes and Barnato, as 
generals with Cesar and Napoleon? It would have been just 
as easy to give Johnson and Boswell equal incomes as it was 
to make Johnson poor and Boswell rich ; but that is all the 
equality that could ever have been established between them, 
of opportunity or anything else. He who is not in favor of 
equality of income is not in favor of equality of opportunity ; 
and the positing of the one as an alternative to the other is 
a mere confusion of thought. 

That confusion is the confusion between equality as an 
abstraction and a proposal to divide a particular thing 
equally for particular reasons. ‘‘ Equality,’’ says your 
article, ‘‘ consists in treating things that are equal as equal, 
and things that are unequal as unequal.” This observation 
is utter nonsense. Equality as the carrying out of a political 
principle by the Government (which is apparently what is 
meant) consists in treating claims which are or were 
grotesquely unequal as equal ; claims to justice, to protection 
of life and property, to votes, to old age pensions, to insur- 
ance, and (I contend) to income, no matter how wisely or 
unwisely, how happily or unhappily, how equally or 
unequally, these things may be exercised or enjoyed. 

Half-a-crown is equal to two and sixpence; and I pro- 
pose, for reasons which are not disputed, to give Tom half-a- 
crown and Dick two and sixpence. The fact that Tom may 
not get as much satisfaction out of his half-crown as Dick 
out of his two and sixpence does not touch those reasons. 
The giving of fifty half-crowns to Tom and eighteenpence to 
Dick would not equalise their satisfactions, even if any case 
could be made out for equalising them. And when I am told 
that ‘‘ equality consists in treating things that are equal 
as equal, and things that are unequal as unequal,’’ and that 
‘the doctrine of absolute equality of income violates this 
law,”’ I reply that I do not propose to treat Mr. Carnegie’s 
income as equal to my own until his income is pooled with 
mine and half given to me. After that, let Mr. Carnegie 
enjoy himself as much as I if he can: there will be no need 
in any case to treat our enjoyment as equal. 

And now, I have made my definite proposal. Will those 
who differ from me please make theirs? Nobody has the 
impudence to propose to leave things as they are; and 
nobody has the folly to propose to leave them to chance. 
Very well: what is to be the goal of our redistributive opera- 
tions?) How much is the writer of your article to have, and 
how much am I to have? Mr. Leonard Hobhouse was driven 
in Manchester, through an inexplicable reluctance to agree 
with me, to propose to distribute income in rewards to 
exertion. Will he now produce his two necessary instru- 
ments: one for measuring exertion, and the other for 
measuring the gratification derived from money, as both these 
factors vary from individual to individual as between the 
same jobs and the same sums? When he succeeds in putting 
his wildly Utopian notion into figures for even a single pair 
of human beings, it will be time enough for me to remind 
him that he will not have removed one of the overwhelming 
objections to inequality of income which I have stated and 
which your article admits. 

At all events, I have made a positive quantitative pro- 
posal for the redistribution which is inevitable. It is the 
only democratic one that has ever proved practicable, no 
other democratic scheme being even thinkable when it reaches 
the stage of reduction to facts and figures. It is now up to 
Mr. Leonard Hobhouse or the writer of your article to pro- 
pose an alternative series of numerators for the national 
denominator to replace my single and simple numerator, 
One. Mere vague demurrers on behalf of abstract equality, 
and Utopian desires for the nationalisation of ‘‘ consumer’s 
rent,’’ or for the payment of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Mr. Eugen Sandow according to their exertions or 
merits will not serve. Nature abhors a vacuum, especially 
when Nature is in committee ; and my proposal will fill the 
vacuum in the absence of a practicable alternative.— 
Yours, &c., 

May 14th, 1913. 


[Because existing inequalities of income cause great 
evils, it does not follow that inequalities of income which 
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corresponded to admitted inequalities in ability to use income 
beneficially would be just as bad. Mr. Shaw says: “It is not 
to the point to reply that Tom and Daniel will not enjoy their 
equal incomes equally,” and that ‘‘ Equal enjoyment is not 
the object of the reform.” But what is the object of the 
reform, if it be not equality, I will not say of enjoyment, 
but of benefit? What is distributed in money income 
except benefits? Mr. Shaw would have society dole out the 
same quantity of food for Tom and Daniel, though Daniel 
desires, requires, and can digest ten times as much as Tom. 
I point out that since the quantity of food is limited (and 
Mr. Shaw’s method will certainly not enlarge it), the result 
of such a mad proceeding will be that Tom will get too much 
for him and Daniel too little. Mr. Shaw says he is quite 
unconcerned with such trifling considerations, provided his 
sense of arithmetical justice is satisfied. When I wrote that 
his “equal distribution” would substitute one sort of 
inequality for another, I meant that it would cause an un- 
necessary number and variety of new excesses and defects 
by the foolish application of a distribution of wealth designed 
to satisfy wants or needs, but misdirected on the false hypo- 
thesis that wants or needs were equal. In the present 
inequality of distribution, foolish and unjust as it is, there 
is at least the possibility of Daniel getting ten loaves and 
Tom one, and so all eleven loaves being consumed with the 
maximum of benefit. On Mr. Shaw’s plan there is no such 
chance—Tom and Daniel must both suffer, and the society of 
which they are members must be defrauded of the full work- 
ing efficiency of both. A crazier notion of equality was 
surely never propounded. It is hardly practicable in a note 
to answer Mr. Shaw’s appeal for an alternative policy. As 
between Tom and Daniel, weight would suggest itself as a 
better standard than absolute equality. Taking a whole 
population, an age curve, in which the smaller economic con- 
sumption of childhood and old age, as compared with the years 
of full vigor, should be duly represented, might serve. Or if 
Mr. Shaw objects to this, I would suggest any one of a dozen 
other tests of physical or intellectual capacity—e.9., a 
punching bag, a walking match, a “general paper,” or even 
the output in some standard labor test. For though output 
may not be a thoroughly reliable measure of exertion, or 
exertion of capacity to use income, it does at least furnish some 
test and some reasonable presumption of beneficial use. Mr. 
Shaw’s equality insures that the money income of the com- 
munity shall be made to yield a smaller aggregate amount 
of enjoyment, benefit, utility, than any such proposed alter- 
natives, however grotesquely inadequate they may appear 
to be.—THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. ] 


“HUMANITY IN RESEARCH.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In answer to Mr. Bernard Shaw, let me say : 

(1) If any one of your readers wants the facts of the 
case against Neisser, I will send them to him. Mr. Shaw 
has written sixteen words about Neisser, containing three 
assertions ; and every one of them is false. 

(2) He says that the discovery of the cause of Malta fever 
has been ‘‘ most ignominiously disproved.”” He will not 
find, in all the world, one man of common sense who will 
agree with him. 

(3) He says that the Royal Commission was packed, and 
that the anti-vivisectors refused to give evidence. It was 
not packed ; and eighteen anti-vivisectors, representing seven 
anti-vivisection societies, gave evidence. 

Now that I have answered some statements in Mr. Shaw’s 
letter, I hope that he will answer some statements in mine. 
I made the following statements :— 

(1) The life and health of children come before the life 
and health of guinea-pigs and rabbits. 

(2) Animals, for certain experiments under ansesthesia, 
are tied down, for this reason, and for this reason alone, that 
they cannot lie on their backs, as we can when we are under 
aneesthesia. 

(3) In experiments made before a class, the animal is 
under anesthesia, and is killed after the experiment, before 
it comes round from the anesthetic. 

(4) Tuberculin, in suitable cases, gives good results in 
the treatment of consumption. Moreover, the discovery of 
the nature of tubercle has led to methods of dealing with 





the disease which have been the saving of multitudes of 
human lives. 

(5) The efficacy of the protective treatment against 
typhoid fever has been proved alike in India, France, and 
the United States. Indeed, this treatment has been made 
compulsory throughout the United States Army. 

(6) The suggestion that the Indian Government has 
killed six-and-a-half millions of people with a serum treat- 
ment, is, to say the least of it, false. 

(7) The mapping-out of the higher brain-centres was 
mostly due to the experiments made by Fritsch and Hitzig 
in Germany, and by Ferrier and Yeo in this country. 

(8) The improvement in the housing of the poor, and the 
fight against ‘‘ ignorance, poverty, and dirt,’’ have nothing 
to do with the study of cancer, diabetes, syphilis, general 
paralysis of the insane, and tetanus; nor with the study of 
the diseases of sheep and cattle, horses and dogs and swine ; 
nor with the study of the African sleeping-sickness. 

I believe that Mr. Shaw will admit the truth of these 
statements. I ask him, also, to admit another set of facts :— 

(1) Ninety-five per cent. of all experiments on animals, 
in this country, are inoculations, or of the nature of inocula- 
tions. They involve no sort or kind of operation on any 
animal. For inoculations, the animals used are mice, rats, 
guinea-pigs, or rabbits; it is not once in a hundred times 
that any animal but these is used. The great majority of 
these inoculations may truly be said to be painless. 

(2) No operation, more than the lancing of a vein just 
under the skin, is allowed to be done on any animal in this 
country unless the animal, throughout the whole of the 
operation, is under some anesthetic strong enough to prevent 
it from feeling pain. 

(3) The administration of the Act is very carefully 
watched and enforced by the Home Office ; and many special 
conditions, which are not in the text of the Act, are endorsed 
by the Home Office on the licences and certificates. 

(4) Experiments on animals are essential to the mainten- 
ance of the public health. That is why the Local Government 
Board, the Home Office, the Colonial Office, the Board of 
Agriculture, the London County Council, and the Borough 
Councils, all of them, now and again, make use of such 
experiments. They are bound to protect the workers in 
dangerous trades, to safeguard our sailors and soldiers, to 
keep cholera and plague out of the country, to ensure the 
purity of food-supplies, water-supplies, and milk-supplies, to 
deal promptly with outbreaks of epidemic disease, and so 
forth. Neither the Government, nor the local authorities, 
would dare to neglect this part of their duty to all of us. 

(5) If the anti-vivisection societies, some thirty years ago, 
had been able to stop all experiments on animals, they would 
be guilty, by this time, of all the pain, disease, and death, 
which have been averted from mankind and the higher 
animals, during these years, by methods discovered through 
experiments on animals. It is past all guessing, what 
legions of men, women, and children would have suffered 
and died for want of the methods thus discovered ; it is past 
all guessing, what legions of sheep and cattle, dogs and 
horses and swine, would have suffered and died. Indeed, 
diphtheria alone, if it had been under the protection of the 
anti-vivisection societies, would have killed, by this time, 
taking one country with another, half-a-million of children 
more than it has killed. Anti-vivisection would have robbed 
these children of their lives, and put them to a miserable 
death. And it would have done the same to sheep and cattle. 
Diphtheria, rabies, epidemic meningitis, plague, tetanus, 
wound-infection, puerperal fever, anthrax, rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle, glanders in horses—all these, and other 
scourges of man and of animals, would have been far worse 
than they are. And all this increase of pain, disease, and 
death would have been the work of the anti-vivisection 
societies. 

I hope, sir, that Mr. Shaw, if he answers this letter, will 
deal with it point by point. I believe that I have said 
nothing that is not true; and, if anybody cares to write to 
me for some of the pamphlets and leaflets published by the 
Research Defence Society, I will gladly send them to him 
or to her.—Yours, &c., 


STEPHEN Pacet, 
Hon. Secretary Research Defence Society. 
21, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 
May 12th, 1913. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to reply to one or two of the 
statements made by Mr. Paget in his letter which appeared 
in your issue of the 3rd inst. ? 

The Hon. Secretary of the Research Defence Society says 
in clause (5) of such letter that ‘‘ the men who have had the 
widest experience with tuberculin, experience extended over 
many years, do believe that the use of tuberculin, in suitable 
cases, carefully watched and estimated, does give good 
results in the treatment of consumption.’’ This very care- 
fully guarded statement is in striking contrast to Mr. 
Paget’s assertion, made in the ‘ Leicester Daily Post,”’ 
September 28th, 1911, that the use of tuberculin is restoring 
to health ‘‘ legions of men, women, and children.”’ 
Apparently Mr. Paget regards tuberculin less favorably 
now than he did in 1911, and in this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the ‘‘ British Medical Journal,’’ of January 
18th of this year, in its Epitome says that Sabourin “ asserts 
that tuberculino-therapy is losing ground even amongst its 
warmest supporters.’’ 

But can even Mr. Paget’s carefully guarded statement as 
to the therapeutic value of tuberculin be accepted as it 
stands? Apparently not. Dr. Batty Shaw, who holds, 
among other appointments, that of Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, in 
an address published in the ‘‘ British Medical Journal ’’ of 
May 3rd last, says :— 

“It is also a fact that tuberculin is nevertheless being 
widely used as a true specific, and observers are to be found— 
some who are certainly convinced of its efficacy; some who, 
though they are uncertain, are driven to use it by the force of 
opinion of those who are certain. There are others who are 
equally sure that the evidence of its specific value is insufficient, 
and even that it is a harraful drug, and they will not prescribe 
it. 

Dr. Batty Shaw’s opinion as to the value of the tuberculin 
treatment is of peculiar value, and for this reason—viz., 
that, in the course of the address from which the above 
quotation is taken, he says: ‘‘ It is not without interest that 
I should have figured as one of the collectors of evidence in 
favor of the use of tuberculin.’’ 

Of the statistics which he collected and published in 
1905, purporting to show that in cases treated with tuber- 
culin a much larger percentage of permanently good results 
was obtained than in cases treated without tuberculin, he 
now says :— 

** Tt may be argued that these figures are quite good enough. 

At the time I wrote the article I thought so too, but 
subsequent experience has shown that cases reported to be cured 
too often broke down again later, that ‘ permanent good results’ 
gave place to permanent and fina] bad ones, and that physicians 
are not sufficiently skilled in making mathematical deductions.” 


The truth of the matter is that all the statistics on which 
the claims as to the value of tuberculin are based and its 
use advocated—and this is true not only in regard to 
tuberculin but in regard to other vivisectional remedies—are 
invalidated by a fallacy which lies at their root. Allow me 
to quote Dr. Batty Shaw on this point. He says :— 

“The fact is that as a profession we are wrong in our 
methods of estimating ‘ cures’ in the only sense a layman wants 
to hear of them—real ‘cures,’ complete eradication of the 
cause. We have too long judged of ‘ specific’ cures without 
allowing for the post hoc, propter hoc fallacy. We cannot afford 
to do so any longer, because our statements are being revised 
by skilled mathematicians; our ‘ impressions’ of proof of cure 
have been put into the scales and they are found wanting. 
Professor Karl Pearson tells us that, taking our own death 
certificates as supplied to the Registrar-General, it is clear that 
a fall in the death-rate from tuberculosis of the lungs had 
begun in 1835, and continued till 1891. Since then it has ceased 
to fall, despite the help that has come, so it is said, from the use 
of sanatoriums and of tuberculin. It has been said that tuber- 
culosis dispensaries have led to a great fall in tuberculosis in 
a certain town, but the same critic is able to show that the fall 
was parallel in two other towns in which the dispensary system 
had not been introduced. We physicians, therefore, have failed 
to establish by our own death certificates or by our methods of 
inquiry any improvement due to sanatoriums, tuberculin, or 
dispensaries. The improvement was due to a natural process 
of which we have been unmindful.” 


But Mr. Paget says that if we leave tuberculin out of 
the question altogether, the fact remains that experiments 
on animals led to the discovery of the tubercle bacillus, and 
that ‘‘ from this discovery came the diagnosis of consump- 
tion by the examination of sputa, the detection of tubercle 
in cattle by the tuberculin test, the present method of 
keeping tubercle out of the national milk supply,” and so 
forth. I should like to point out that competent authorities 





deny that the Koch bacillus is the cause of consumption. Dr. 
Charles Creighton, in his work ‘‘ Contributions to the Physio- 
logical Theory of Tuberculosis,’’ shows that the disease is a 
purely physiological process and not one of bacterial origin. 
Dr. George Wilson, in his reservation memorandum to the 
report of the recent Royal Commission on Vivisection, 
states :— 

“ For all practical purposes the specificity, or infectivity, of 
this micro-organism is, I contend, a negligible factor.” 

With regard to the diagnosis of consumption by examina- 
tion of the sputa, such diagnosis is not to be relied on. The 
experience of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Sana- 
torium, where examination of the sputa of consumptive 
patients has been going on for years, shows that the bacillus 
is not found as a rule in the early stages of the disease. 
(Royal Commission evidence, question 5798.) Dr. George 
Wilson says :— 

“TI also agree with the statement which appears in the 
excerpt from Dr. Bantock’s précis previously quoted, that the 
tubercle bacillus is not found in the sputum of early cases of 
phthisis.”—(Reservation memorandum, p. 109.) 

Coming now to the tuberculin test for the detection of 
tubercle in cattle, I need do no more than quote again from 
Dr. Batty Shaw’s address to show how fallacious is this test. 
Dr. Shaw says :— 


“Supposing a calf does not give the tuberculin test, and 
therefore is considered to be free from tuberculosis, and a 
prophylactic course of tuberculin is given to it, and it neither 
yields a tuberculin test eventually nor becomes tuberculous, how 
can anyone argue from such data that the apparent freedom 
from tuberculosis is a reality, when it is known— 

“*(1) That an animal may cure tuberculosis spontaneously 
(and yet give a tuberculin test) ; 


** (2) That it may be tuberculous and yet not give a tuber- 
culin test, and 


*“* (3) That the undetected tuberculosis that it may already 
be burdened with may be (see (Koch’s experiment) the reason 
why it cannot be reinfected.”’ 

As for the present method of keeping tubercle out of 
the national milk supply, how can the value of this method 
be regarded as proven when the controversy over the question 
as to the transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis to human 
beings still rages as hotly as ever?—Yours, &c., 

Rosert H. Spurrier. 

Widdington, Essex, May 8th, 1913. 


“THE ONLY WAY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mrs. Smithson says, truly enough, that the 
present system of representative Government does not repre- 
sent everybody. But it does represent somebody—that was 
my point—and it is that somebody who will either open the 
door or bar the door to the enfranchisement of women. 
That is the court of final appeal, and until our case is pre- 
sented to that court with such wisdom and persuasiveness as 
to win a favorable verdict, the door will be barred. 

To break up the Liberal Government on this question 
would, in my judgment, only postpone the issue we desire. 
It is the electorate that has to be converted. That is the 
main point in my last letter, and the one which Mrs. Smith- 
son does not tackle. That is “the only way.’’—Yours, &c., 

S. A. B. 

May 13th, 1913. 


LIBERAL WOMEN AND PRIVILEGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—What does the contention of “S. A. B.”’ amount 
to? “Tama party woman. The party to which I belong 
is in power. I have position and privilege, and I will use 
that position and privilege to keep in power the 
party to which I belong, although it refuses representa- 
tion to the millions of women without position and privilege.” 
This is a comprehensible and very common frame of mind, 
which would seem to be shared by Lady Carlisle and her 
followers. But what is so very odd is that “S. A. B.” seems 
to think there is any Liberalism about it.—Yours, &c., 

Kew, May 12th, 1913. H. M. Swanwick. 

AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In connection with the Education Policy put 
forward by ‘‘ Ten Progressive M.P.’s,”’ the programme of 
which is indicated in your issue of May 10th, may I venture, 
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as one keenly interested in the achievement of a solution of 
the religious difficulty such as you describe at the end of 
the first section of the programme, to draw attention to an 
element in that part of the scheme without which I do not 
believe that such a solution is possible, but to which I 
have not as yet seen any, not even the remotest, allusion? I 
mean the preparation of teachers to give the religious 
instruction required. 

As far as I know there is no provision whatever for 
such preparation. The Diocesan Residentia] Training 
Colleges, and one or two others, are distinctly denomina- 
tional. The Day Training Colleges do not include religion 
in their curriculum. No time, no opportunity, no induce- 
ment is afforded for the study of the Bible or Biblical 
literature and cognate subjects. 

But religious instruction, even of an _ unsectarian 
character, can hardly be given by the light of nature, and 
in these days, even ‘‘ Our Common Christianity,’’ if it is 
to be adequately set before the very young, requires some 
training and study of the results of criticism. 

I trust this point is not going to be lost sight of. The 
Residential (denominational) Training Colleges do not 
provide religious instruction for more than half the intending 
teachers. The abolition of the old pupil-teacher system has 
destroyed what little training of that kind used to exist. 

Nothing yet, as far as I know, has been substituted for 
it.—Yours, &c., 

CuarLtes THomas Dyke ACLAND. 

P.S.—Perhaps I ought to add H.M. Inspectors do not 
deal with the subject. 


“SOCIAL ORDER AND THE SUFFRAGE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your article of May 10th under this heading 
occurs the remark, ‘‘ Militancy is largely a move- 
ment of intellectual inexperience, the first raw fruits of the 
seed sown at Girton and Newnham.’’ To the casual reader 
this implies that militancy took its origin in these colleges. 
May I say that, in fact, I know of no Newnham student, past 
or present, actively connected with the militant movement, 
and of exceedingly few who are passive sympathisers, whereas 
the ranks of the constitutional suffragists are largely 
recruited by them? I believe the same is true of Girton. 
Certainly the leaders of the militant societies are neither 
from Newnham nor Girton. Among the rank and file, I 
have noticed in newspaper reports some women from the 
younger Universities, some artists, musicians, actresses, 
clerks, and teachers, but again (to the best of my belief) 
few Newnhamites or Girtonians. 

The fact may be creditable or discreditable; at all 
events, it is a fact.—Yours, &c., Otp SrupDENT. 

May 14th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Having been connected with Newnham College in 
one capacity or another since 1878, I beg to be allowed to 
comment on one sentence in an article on woman suffrage 
in THe Natron of to-day, which, as appearing in a paper so 
sympathetic and usually so well informed, surprised me 
greatly: ‘“ Militancy is largely a movement of 
intellectual inexperience, the first raw fruits of the seed sown 
at Newnham and Girton, and blown into the field of politics.” 

Now, both Newnham and Girton were founded more 
than forty years ago (Girton in 1869 and Newnham in 1871), 
whereas the W.S.P.U. has not, I think, been in existence 
more than ten years; so that, if there were any connection 
between the militant policy and the Cambridge women’s 
colleges, this could hardly be described as the first fruits 
of the seed sown at the colleges. Its first fruits are to be 
looked for among those women who took an influential part 
in founding the colleges, or who are on their governing 
bodies or staffs or among their former students of distinc- 
tion ; and anyone who is acquainted with the prominent and 
specially active members of the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies would be well aware that they include, 
among many others, the following women connected with the 
Cambridge Colleges: Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss 
Emily Davies, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Mrs. Bateson, Mrs. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Miss B. A. Clough, Miss Dove, Miss 
Helen Gladstone, Miss Fawcett, Miss Jane Harrison, Miss 
Julia Kennedy, Miss Leaf, Miss Lumsden, Mrs. Rackham, 





Mrs. Swanwick, Miss J. P. Strachey, Mrs. James Ward, 
&c., &c. 

Whether or not the work of these women can be 
adequately described as “the first raw fruits” “of intel- 
lectual inexperience’? may be a matter of opinion; but the 
question into what field of politics they have been “ blown”’ 
is not a question of opinion, but a question of fact. And the 
fact is that they and their colleagues generally have, almost 
to a woman, joined the law-abiding suffrage societies. And 
the same blast has carried the younger members of the 
colleges in the same direction. Six years ago the Cambridge 
University Women’s Suffrage Society was formed, as a 
strictly law-abiding society, by the resident students ; 
within two years about a quarter of all the students, past 
and present, of both colleges (632 out of about 2,600) had 
joined it, and it has been steadily growing in numbers and 
influence ever since. 

There are, no doubt, in the militant societies women of 
high intellectual capacity, some of whom have organised and 
taken part in acts of violence; but the number of former 
Newnham or Girton students who have done so could, I 
think, be counted on the fingers of two hands, if not of one; 
whereas hundreds of them belong to the National Union.— 
Yours, &c., ALIce JOHNSON. 

University Club for Ladies, 4, George Street, 

Hanover Square, W. 
May 10th, 1913. 

[Doubtless we were wrong on the question of fact. What 
we meant was that a new movement of intellectual libera- 
tion might have produced (among other fruits) the spirit 
of impatience with women’s exclusion from the franchise 
which the suffragettes represent.—Ep., Nation. ] 


COMPULSORY TRAINING IN AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There appeared in a number of daily papers on 
the 5th inst. a Reuter telegram from Sydney, stating that 
a certain march-past of cadets “was a striking and con- 
vincing exhibition of the efficacy of compulsory service.” It 
is much to be regretted that a great agency like Reuter’s 
should allow its news to be tainted by ill-founded comment. 
A mere parade is no decisive test of the success of a military 
system, and, on the other hand, there is clear evidence (1) 
that compulsory enlistment in Australia is being largely 
evaded ; and (2) that the training is not making efficient 
soldiers. 

(1) Omitting, for the present at any rate, all reference 
to the numerous prosecutions under the Defence Act, let me 
point out that every New Year’s Day all boys who will 
attain the age of fourteen during the ensuing twelve months 
become liable to register for service as senior cadets—the 
branch of the forces represented in the parade under notice. 
No fewer than 8,000 of those who were thus liable last year 
have not yet registered. The “ Melbourne Argus” of March 
13th, 1913, says :— 

** Although every effort has been made to trace the missing 
lads born in 1898, the numbers are still a long way behind 
those of previous years. A careful canvass of every district has 
been made, and the assistance of schoolmasters throughout 
Australia has been secured, but the combined efforts of all 
branches of the service have failed to reveal the whereabouts 
of the 8,000 vanished cadets who should now be in training. The 
average number of registrations in previous years has been 
39,000, but only 31,743 of the boys born in 1898 have enrolled 
their names. Census statistics show that they exist, but the 
Defence Department has been unable to discover them so far.” 
It should be noticed that the number of those whose 

“ whereabouts ”’ were discovered by “the combined efforts of 
all branches of the service” is not given. But the “ Age” 
of January 10th said that 4,000 had been traced. Hence, in 
order to appreciate the full measure of default under this 
head, some such number must be added to the 8,000. 

(2) The “Argus” stated, on February 26th of this 
year :— 

“‘In regard to musketry, very slow progress is being made 
by the Victorian senior cadets. Out of 13,941 who are required 
to shoot, 6,776 have still to fire practice one, 9,556 to fire practice 
two, 12,749 practice three, 13,540 practice four, and 13,885 
practice five.” ‘ 

I believe it was Lord Roberts who said that rifle-shooting 
was 80 per cent. of a soldier’s training. 

The “efficacy” of compulsion that so imperfectly 
compels, and training that so inadequately trains, is at least 
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open to question. You will, I am sure, agree that, if 
Reuter’s telegrams should lose their reputation for im- 
partiality, it would be a disaster affecting the whole com- 
munity.—Yours, &c., 
S. V. Bracuer. 
London, W.C., May 12th, 1913. 


THE TENURE OF PROFESSORS AT BRISTOL 


UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—In my letter of April 9th I invited the 


“ authorities ” of Bristol University to produce the standing 
order regulating the tenure of professors, as well as the 
terms of the agreements under seal that have been issued to 
professors. This invitation has not been accepted. 

Now, the Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University has 
asserted that the professors enjoy security of tenure, and 
the Chairman of Council has published the terms of a resolu- 
tion in which the professors express their satisfaction with 
their present tenure, and declare that they have “ample 
security ’’ to the age of 65. I venture to think that the public 
will not rest content with this expression of satisfaction, 
but will demand to know precisely the nature of this 
security, and I invite the Vice-Chancellor to produce the 
terms of the standing order of Council in defence of his own 
good faith in the matter. 

If the Vice-Chancellor is unwilling to state the terms 
of the standing order, it will be difficult not to give credence 
to the rumor current in Bristol that the professors of Bristol 
University are liable to dismissal by Council at a month’s 
notice. 

No denial of this rumor, unaccompanied by a statement 
embodying the very terms of the standing order, will satisfy 
the public that the tenure of the professors is not insecure. 

To sum up, what the public knows or believes is that 
the professors of Bristol University join the staff on pro- 
bation, are liable to arbitrary dismissal at the end of two 
years by a lay Council without academic qualifications or 
experience, and that even if re-elected, they remain liable 
to dismissal by Council, with, possibly, a right of appeal to 
a Court which is notoriously under the control of Council. 

It would be well if the public were, at the same time, 
informed what is the tenure of a Vice-Chancellor of Bristol 
University, and whether it rests only upon a standing order 
revocable at the will of Council.—yYours, &c., 

May 12th, 1913. GRADUATE. 





Poetrp. 


ROBIN’S BAY. 
Down away South-westerly, four thousand miles and 
more away, 
Ragged corals edge the land, to rasp the ceaseless surf ; 
Over wind-shorn commons there Green Castle looks on 
Robin’s Bay: 
Moody, empty ruins stare across the tawny turf. 


Mile on mile of moving blue that thunders ineffectually : 
Jet on jet of dazzling sprays that lash the shores 
imperiously ; 
Boom and hiss of broken waves whose smoke goes up 
perpetually, 
Moaning deep through hidden caves and whispering 
out mysteriously. 


Round the terraced limestone bluff that lifts into the 
rushing air 
Ranks of black pimento-bays to battle with the trade- 
wind’s blow, 
Still there walks the ghost of one that ate his heart in 
exile here— 
Don Cristoforo Colon, four hundred years ago. 


West and East the watchful headlands question an 
unaltering Heaven :— 
Lilac distances of mountain faint into a sail-less sea :— 
Out of those great emptinesses ceaselessly the sea-wind 
presses, 


Where Columbus heard it calling—calling as it calls 
to me. 





Were we— Were we here together—long before the 
Earth had age? 
Have we loved them and remembered, reefs and 
commons, hills and skies? 
Born not yet of Adam’s race, uncumbered of Eve’s 
heritage, 
Were we happy in this place, when all the World was 
Paradise? 


Long before the Spaniards’ Devil taught the Arawak 
good and evil— 
Long before these slave-built ruins wrought their 
builders’ own undoings— 
Long ere you for twice-born pilgrims hallowed this en- 
chanted level— 
Long ere clumsy mortal lovers scared your soul with 
turbid wooings 


Used I to lie here and watch you—poised above the 
bitten ledges— 
Deep in talk with unseen 
Mermaid’s table sitting ? 
Watch, like drifting thistledown, between the Earth’s 
and Ocean’s edges, 
Sapphire-blue and russet-brown, your slender, shining 
figure flitting ? 


comrades round some 


Did you bend above the caverns, where the prisoned 
waves were straying? 
Listen close against the crannies, hear their stifled 
sighings issue ? 
Leaning outward from the verges, arms uplifted, body 
swaying, 
Did you lure the laughing surges, till they leapt, with 
shouts, to kiss you? 


Was it then that something seen through the rainbows 
of the spray— 
Freedom of your flying hair—swiftness of immortal 
eyes— 
Flashed into transfiguration Soul and Body’s interplay— 
Dared me to the immense migration, the unending 
enterprise ! 


Was it thence the whispers came—the obscure recurrent 
presage— 
Thence the summer lightnings glimmering through this 
mystery as I move? 
Is it thence that I inherit understanding of your 
message— 
Touch me always in the Spirit only 


That is 
how I love? 


Down away South-westerly, four thousand miles and 
more away, 
Ragged ledges ridged the strand to fret the rustling 
surf : 
Under drifts incarnadined Green Castle flamed on 
Robin’s Bay— 


Swifts and Rain-birds wheeled and whined along the 
shadowy turf. 


Past the blackening western ranges shafts of farewell 
splendor driven, 
Slashed the skies with rose and scarlet; mute, we lay, 
and watched together 
Till across that conflagration, line on line along the 


heaven, 
Every dove in all creation laid a gold and purple 
feather : 
Down away South-westerly— Oh! countless years of 
years ago! 


8. O. 


[We are sorry the line in Mr. Flecker’s beautiful 
poem, which we published last week, 


“ For pines are gossip pines the wide world through,” 


was spoiled by the insertion of a comma after the word 
“ gossip.’’—Ep., Nation. } 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tne following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Nation and the Empire: Being a Collection of Speeches 
and Addresses.”” By Lord Milner. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“© A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence.”” Edited by 
Arnold Haultain. (Laurie. 18s. net.) 

‘* William Morris: A Study in Personality.”” By Arthur Compton- 
Rickett. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Horace Walpole’s World: A Sketch of Whig Society under 
George III.”” By Alice Drayton Greenwood. (Bell. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Drift of Romanticism.”” By Paul Elmore More. (Constable. 
5s. net.) 

““Churchwardens’ Accounts from the Fourteenth Century to the 
Close of the Seventeenth Century.” By J. Charles Cox. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Burma under British Rule.” By J. Dautremer. (Unwin. 15s. 
net.) 

‘‘The Imperial Peace: An Ideal in European History.”” Romanes 
Lecture. By Sir W. M. Ramsay. (Clarendon Press. 2s. net.) 

“The Stane Street: A Monograph.” By Hilaire Belloc. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

* Courtin’ Christina.” By J. J. Bell. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. net.) 

“‘ Histoire de la Commune de 1871.” Tome III. “‘ Le Gouvernement 
de |’Hétel de Ville.’ Par Edmond Lepelletier. (Paris: 
Mercure de France. 7 fr. 50.) 

“Le Vrai Rodin.” Par Gustave Coquiot. (Paris: Tailandier. 


7 fr. 50.) 

“La Patrie Guerriére.”” Par Henry Houssaye. (Paris: Perrin. 
3 fr. 50.) 

“Stéphanie.” Roman. Par Paul Adam. (Paris: Fasquelle. 
3 fr. 50.) 

“Deutschland Marchiert.”” Roman. Von K. Martens. (Berlin: 


Fleischel. M. 5.) 
+ * “ 

Tue tenth volume of “ The Cambridge History of English 
Literature’’ is to make its appearance next month. It 
covers “ The Age of Johnson,” and among the contents are 
chapters on “ Johnson and Boswell,’’ by Mr. David Nichol 
Smith; “Oliver Goldsmith,” by Mr. Austin Dobson; 
“ Richardson,” by M. Louis Gazamian; “Sterne and the 
Novel of His Times,” by Professor C. E. Vaughan; “The 
Literature of Dissent,” by Dr. W. A. Shaw; “ Philosophers,” 
by Professor W. R. Sorley ; “ Gibbon,’’ by Dr. A. W. Ward; 
and “ Hume and Modern Historians,” by Dr. William Hunt. 

7 + + 

Next week Messrs. Constable will publish a volume of 
reminiscences by Mr. A. G. Bradley. The title is to be 
“ Other Days,’’ and in addition to the author’s personal 
recollections the volume will contain extracts from family 
papers, including some manuscript autobiographical notes 
left by Archdeacon Philpot. 


* * * 


Dr. Jostan Royce is one of the foremost American 
writers on the philosophy of religion, and students of the 
subject will be pleased to hear that he has just completed a 
work in two volumes on “The Problem of Christianity.” 
The first volume, entitled ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of Life,’’ 
is a study of the human aspect of the leading Christian 
ideas, while the second, ‘“‘ The Real World and the Christian 
Ideas,’’ discusses the metaphysical problems to which these 
doctrines give rise. The book will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan during the present season. 

* + “* 

In a book to be called “ The Real Martyr of St. Helena,” 
to be published shortly by Mr. Melrose, Mr. Dundas Pillans 
has undertaken a defence of Sir Hudson Lowe against the 
attacks of Bonapartist writers, both French and English. 
The book also gives a new estimate of Napoleon’s character, 
and examines the many intrigues of which St. Helena was the 
centre. 

7 ” * 

Historicat study and the methods of historians seem 
to be arousing a good deal of attention in this country at 
present. We believe that Mr. G. P. Gooch’s book on “ History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century,” which was 
reviewed in Tue Nation on March 15th last, is having a 
decided success, and it is to be followed by a volume on 
somewhat similar lines from Professor Lodge, to be called 
“English History and Schools of History.” 











A sELECTION from the letters and papers of John Robin- 
son, Secretary to the Treasury under Lord North, is to be 
published in the “ Camden Series’ of the Royal Historical 
Society. The documents have been edited by Professor 
Laprade, of Columbia University, and they are said to con- 
tain valuable information about the Secret Service, Govern- 
ment patronage, and the conduct of Parliamentary elections. 

x * + 

A Frencu estimate of Synge’s work and of the present 
literary movement in Ireland is announced by Messrs. Con- 
stable. Early next autumn the firm will publish a trans- 
lation of ‘‘ John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre,”’ 
by M. Maurice Bourgeois. The writer has made a close 
study of contemporary Irish literature in English, and has 
translated some of Synge’s plays into French. 

* * * 


AMERICAN literature and history have not been neglected 
in Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s “Home and University 
Library.”” A coming volume in the series, written by Pro- 
fessor W. MacDonald, deals with the history of the United 
States, and is entitled ‘‘ From Jefferson to Lincoln.” 

* * * 

‘‘ A History oF THE American NecrRO,”’ by Mr. Ben- 
jamin G. Brawley, is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Mr. Brawley gives an outline of the history of 
slavery in the United States, but his book is mainly occupied 
with the educational and social advance of the American 
negro. 

¥ * “ 

An unsolved historical mystery connected with the birth 
of Louis Philippe has just been revived through the publica- 
tion by M. Boyer d’Agen of a reprint of ‘“ Les Mémoires de 
Lady Newborough.” Lady Newborough was the reputed 
daughter of Lorenzo Chiappini, the gaoler of Count Borghi’s 
prison at Modigliana, in Tuscany. For some reason or other 
she was given a good education, and at the age of thirteen 
she was married to Lord Newborough, an English peer. 
Thirty-five years later, when Chiappini was on his death-bed, 
he sent her a letter saying that she was not his daughter, that 
on the day she was born he had become the father of a son, 
and that a person whom he could not name induced him to 
consent to an exchange of the two children. Lady New- 
borough at once made investigations, and came to the con- 
clusion that the boy who had been substituted in her place 
was no less a person than Louis Philippe, the motive being 
that the Duke of Orleans wished to secure the huge fortune 
he got with his wife, and which would revert to the 
Penthiévre family in case there was no son by the marriage. 

* * ~ 

Lapy NewsorouGH at once asserted her claim, which 
was admitted by the Episcopal Court of Faenza, and the 
subsequent proceedings resulted in several additions to the 
world of books. Her own “Mémoires” appeared in 1830, 
and was, it is said, suppressed by Louis Philippe. The next 
serious contribution to the question was M. Paul Dumont’s 
“D’Orléans ou Chiappini? Secret Diplomatique de 
Modigliana,” a book which lost prestige among impartial 
inquirers when it was discovered that its author was con- 
nected with the family of Charles Naundorff, one of the 
many pretenders who claimed to be Louis XVII. What 
seemed to be a conclusive answer to M. Dumont’s arguments 
was made by M. Maurice Vitrac, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in “ Philippe-Egalité et Monsieur Chiappini,” a 
work which appeared in 1907, and contained a careful review 
of all the evidence then available. 

+ * * 


But the matter was not allowed to rest here. In the same 
year as M. Vitrac’s book was published, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey brought out “The Mystery of Maria Stella, Lady 
Newborough,’’ presenting the case in her favor, and 
adducing further arguments. Finally, M. Boyer d’Agen 
contributes an introduction to the “ Mémoires,” in which he 
prints a letter from Cardinal Macchi to Cardinal Albani, 
found among the Archives of the Vatican which were opened 
to the public by Leo XIII. in 1902. This letter was enclosed 
with the sentence of the Episcopal Court of Faenza, and 
other documents in the case, and it betrays a strong desire 
on Cardinal Macchi’s part that those documents should not 
be accessible to the public. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that further research at the Vatican may throw fresh light 
on “]’affaire Chiappini.” 
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CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


List of Volumes issued 








prom 4/6 % TJu vee 
Great Writers 


The World’s Series of 
Critical Biographies. 
A Complete Bibliography to each Volume 


by J. P. ANDERSON, British Museum, London 
(alone worth the money). 


Blue Cloth. 44 Volumes in the Series. 





THE GREATEST SUBJECTS. 
BEST LIVING AUTHORITIES. 
MOST ACUTE INTRODUCTIONS. 





This World-Famous Series can now 
be had at 1/- net per volume. 


For List of Volumes see next 
Column. 





A COMPANION SERIES TO THE “SCOTT LIBRARY.” 





“The true University of these days is a collection of 
books.” —Carlyle. 


“It is the mind that makes the man.”—Ovid. 


“The chief glory ef every people arises from its authors.” 
—Dr. Johnson. 


* Education is man making.” —Gladstone. 


AUSTEN, JANE. Goldwin Smith. 
BALZAC. Frederic Wedmore. 
BRONTE, CHARLOTTE. Rt. Hon. A. Birrell, M.P. 
BROWNING, ROBERT. William Sharp. 
BUNYAN. Canon Venables. 

BURNS. Professor Blackie. 

BYRON. Hon. Roden Noel. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS. R. Garnett, LL.D. 
CERVANTES. H. E. Watts. 
COLERIDGE. Hall Caine. 

CONGREVE. Edmund Gosse. 

CRABBE. T. E. Kebbel. 

DARWIN. G. T. Bettany. 

DICKENS. Sir F. T. Marzials. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. Oscar Browning. 
EMERSON. R. Garnett, LL.D. 
GOETHE. James Sime. 

GOLDSMITH. Austin Dobson. 
HAWTHORNE. Moncure D. Conway. 
HEINE. William Sharp. 

HUGO, VICTOR. Sir F. T. Marzials. 
HUNT, LEIGH. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL. Colonel F. Grant. 
KEATS. W. M. Rossetti. 

LESSING. T. W. Rolleston. 
LONGFELLOW. Prof. E. S. Robertson. 
MAETERLINCK. Prof. Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
MARRYAT. David Hannay. 

MILL, J. S. W. L. Courtney. 
MILTON. R. Garnett, LL.D. 

RENAN. Francis Espinasse. 

ROSSETTI, D. G. J. Knight. 

RUSKIN. A. R. P. Wingate. 
SCHILLER. Henry W. Nevinson. 
SCOTT. Prof. Yonge. 
SCHOPENHAUER. Prof. Wallace. 
SHELLEY. William Sharp. 

SHERIDAN. Lloyd Sanders. 

SMITH, ADAM. Lord Haldane, K.T. 
SMOLLETT. David Hannay. 
THACKERAY. H. Merivale & Sir F. T. Marzials. 
THOREAU. H. S. Salt. 

VOLTAIRE. Francis Espinasse, 
WHITTIER. W. J. Linton. 


“The foundation of every state is the education of its 
youth.” —Dionysius. 

“‘ No entertainment is so cheap as reading; nor any pleasure 
80 an ae Montague. 

‘Books are a substantial world, both pure and good.” 
— Wordsworth. 

‘“A leve of books will save us from fever, from fretfulness, 
from fear, from envy, from the baser and maligant passions.” 
—Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 








The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Ltd. 


LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. 
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Rediews. 


A MANLESS WORLD. 
“Goslings.” By J. D. Beresrorp. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mr. CunnincHamMe Granam has sketched in a couple of his 
tales the curious atmosphere in Paraguay after the 
ferocious Brazilian war, when the work of the country 
was carried on by women, and the 10 per cent. of surviving 
males—as husbands, lovers, fathers—reaped embarrassing 
rewards from their scarcity value. In “Goslings,” Mr 
Beresford, hitting on a variation of the theme, pictures for 
us the chaotic state of an England plague-ravaged by a 
deadly bacillus that attacks and carries off all the men, save 
a miserable 1,500, leaving the thinned, demoralised female 
population to till the fields and re-organise society as best 
it may. The picture, grimly humorous and tragic turn by 
twin, is a timely rejoinder to much wild talk indulged in 
lately by the intransigeant type of suffragette, but it strikes 
us as partial, and therefore not fully convincing. 

The story opens in a small house in Wisteria 
Grove, Brondesbury, the home of Mr. Gosling, who 
is head of the counting-house in a _ Barbican firm 
of wholesale provision merchants, a _  sidesman of 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Kilburn, and 
a respected member of local committees. Mr. Gosling 
is as typical of his class of solid, unimaginative “ respect- 
able” Londoner as Mrs. Gosling and her two pert daughters, 
Millie and Blanche, are of the lower middle-class, whose 
interests are centred in a narrow, fussy domesticity 
and the acquisition of cheap frippery. News has come to 
the family, through a letter from an old lodger, Mr. Thrale, 
a roving journalist, of the strange new plague that is over- 
running China and beginning to appear in Russia, and Mr. 
Gosling pertinently asks his daughters, “ Where’d you be, 
and all the rest of the women, if you ’adn’t got no men to 
look after you? Just supposin’ as this ’ere plague did spread 
to London, and ’alf the men couldn’t go to work. Where’d 
you fancy you’d be?” To whtich his spouse replies duti- 
fully, “ Well, of course, everyone knows as we couldn’t get 
on without the men.’”’ And the girls giggle. The 
plague, in fact, spreads with frightful rapidity through 
Poland and Germany, and the medical men who try 
to determine and isolate the bacillus all fall victims to 
the disease; but up to the date that Thrale writes his 
famous article in the “Daily Post,’’ no case has yet been 
detected in England. 

Mr. Beresford’s witty pages on the British public’s 
attitude at this juncture, the proceedings in Parliament, 
and the editors’ refusal to take the plague seriously—first, 
because the Government’s English Church Bill is the one 
absorbing topic; and, secondly, because the “Evening 
Chronicle’s”” campaign has taken the wind out of their 
sails, are most effective satire on our press and Party system. 
When the public is roused to its danger by the controversy 
over Thrale’s suggestion that “ England must close its doors 
against the Continent before it is too late,”” the Opposition 
becomes jubilant, for the Emergency Bill brought forward 
by the Government is thought too drastic by commercial 
men. 

The Bill becomes a party question, and the Govern- 
ment, being defeated by a majority of nine, resigns office. 
But the next day comes the news that a case of plague has 
occurred in Dundee, the victim being indeed a traveller in 
Mr. Gosling’s firm, who, coming straight from Berlin, has 
managed to escape quarantine; and, two days later, three 
more cases are notified in Scotland. Business is at a stand- 
still in Germany ; many Continental centres are given over 
to rioting and looting; Paris reports fifty cases, and panic 
figures rule on the Stock Exchange. By the time that Mr. 
Brampton, the new Premier, has, too late, determined to 
pass and enforce the late Government’s Bill, the wealthy 
classes are beginning to book passages to America; but on 
the day that a thousand cases are reported in the North, the 
news is flashed that America is also stricken. So with the 
panic increasing hourly, in a few days’ time London begins 
to pass through the same stages of dislocation, destitution, 
desertion, and emigration as Moscow, Warsaw, and Berlin. 





The factories, warehouses, and offices are closed, the shops 
are barricaded, robbery and looting become epidemic, the 
public services dwindle and dwindle, and a sauve-qui-peut 
sets in. Mr. Gosling, however, has shut himself and family 
into his Wisteria Grove house, and when he emerges, a fort- 
night later, to secure a wagon-load of tinned provisions from 
the Barbican warehouse, he finds the streets deserted save 
by a few prowling, dishevelled women. Not a man is left 
in the city to dispute the migration of the Goslings from 
their waterless Brondesbury to Putney in a coal-wagon laden 
with foodstuffs. But Mr. Gosling himself, in his daily 
search for vegetables and eggs round Putney, is soon tempted 
by the resources of a farm near Petersham and by the words 
of a fine young woman, “ What we miss is some man to look 
after the place ; we’re robbed terrible,” to leave his suburban 
womenkind to their fate. There is a strong and clever piece 
of writing in the subsequent description of Millie’s and 
Blanche’s daring exploration, in July, of the silent city, 
with dust-strewn roads, pillaged shops, corpses in the 
carts and trams, empty clubs and banks, silent hotels, 
theatres, churches, railway stations, and Government 
offices. But Mrs. Gosling’s anemic intelligence cannot grasp 
a state of things where money is of less importance than 
scrap-iron, where gas and water and railway trains are un- 
available, where shops are empty,and there are no men to work 
or depend upon. Her daughters, who are forced at length to 
trek from the foodless Putney house, draw Mrs. Gosling as 
far as Amersham in a hand-cart, when the party come across 
the energetic lady, “ Aunt May,” who has held her farm 
successfully against the raids of bands of roving London 
females, who, dying by hundreds along the roads, have 
sought to drag themselves beyond the famine belt of the 
deserted country, to reach food and succor in districts 
beyond. 

Favored by good luck, the Goslings eventually reach 
Marlowe, where a few women of character have taken 
control of the community. The town and district is run by 
a female committee, which includes an earl’s widow, a 
national schoolmistress, a small greengrocer, and an un- 
married woman of property, and their acknowledged head 
leader is a farmer’s daughter, a certain Miss Carrie Oliver, 
who has a thorough grasp and experience of all manner of 
farm work. And this thriving community boasts a solitary 
man mechanic. This is none other than the versatile Thrale, 
who has arrived at Marlowe in the nick of time to overhaul 
the agricultural machinery in readiness for the harvest. The 
neighboring community of High Wycombe is ruled 
by a strong young butcher, of animal propensities, 
and there is considerable humor in the contrast drawn 
between the polygamous and Dionysian bent of High 
Wycombe and the celibate system that Thrale by his 
caution imposes on Marlowe. But of deeper import is the 
analysis of ‘‘ the new dominant law’”’ brought to birth. The 
man-made code of law is scrapped entirely, and within three 
months femininity has evolved the guiding rule that ‘‘ every 
woman had a right to her share in the bounty of Nature, and 
the corollary was that she earned her right by labor.”’ 
Women are more broad-minded than men in practical affairs, 
as the author justly observes, and it is soon accepted that 
women must work with and for each other. ‘‘ Communal 
property, as an idea, becomes almost dearer than personal 
property.”” So the schism of the Jenkynites, a sect of 
religious revivalists, who seek to cast Millie Gosling out 
of the community when she returns from a stay at High 
Wycombe, after experiencing a short reign by the young 
butcher’s side and then dethronement, is promptly 
squashed. Thrale’s argument, ‘‘ we have to face new con- 
ditions : it is a woman’s duty to bear children,”’ prevails with 
the practical Marlowe Committee, and the thirty-nine 
dissenting Jenkynites are ejected after a mass meeting at the 
Town Hall. Mr. Beresford’s sense of humor and scientific 
line of reasoning make, perhaps, for too incisive a handling 
of the underlying sexual problems that confront the female 
community, but his forecast is always as ingenious as it is 
entertaining. 

More debatable, though specious, are the gloomy hues 
of the later chapters, where we are told ‘‘ the consciousness 
of futility had spread through the Marlowe community . . .”’ 


“What hope was there for that generation? They were 
too few to cope with their task. Grass was growing in their 
streets, their houses were in need of repair, and after their day’s 
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labors in the field to provide themselves with food, they had 
neither strength nor inclination to take up the battle anew. 

** Moreover, the spice was gone from life. Some inherent 
need for emulation had gone. They were ceasing to take any 
pride in their persons and in their clothes. They wore knicker- 
bockers or trousers for convenience in working, and suffered a 
strange loss of self-esteem in consequence. Many of the young 
women still returned in the evenings to what skirts and ribbons 
they still possessed, but the habit was declining. The uselessness 
of it was growing ever more apparent. There were no sex or 
class distinctions among them. Of what account was it that 
one girl was prettier or better dressed than her neighbors? 

“Above all, the woman’s need for love and admiration 
could find no outlet. They realised that they were becoming 
hardened and unsexed, and revolted against the coming 
change. , 

‘Even the committee did not escape the influence of the 
growing despair. They looked forward to a future when such 
tools and machines as they possessed would be worn out, and 
they had no means of replacing them.” 


This picture is rich in speculative insight, but the author 
forgets that agriculture is successfully practised to-day in 
many parts of Europe with primitive tools that have been 
used from antiquity. It is an error to make Thrale’s 
mechanical genius so exclusively a masculine attribute. 
There are plenty of women in every community who can 
master and utilise machinery, after applying themselves to 
the work, and Thrale’s single-handed feats with launches, 
mills, locomotives, and Thames’ locks, strike us, moreover, 
as being little short of miraculous in their scope and extent. 
The author seems to forget also that our modern civilisation 
and complex machinery are only the work of three or four 
generations, and that women would soon adjust themselves 
to simpler methods of farm labor. The fact is, Mr. Beres- 
ford’s brilliant sketch is necessarily very partial, owing to 
the restricted area it deals with, and if we grant that the 
ordinary townswoman is unfitted to grapple with the social 
chaos he depicts, we see no reason why the countrywomen 
should not get along quite as well without men for a time 
as a mining camp gets along without women. The root 
difficulty, as he shows in passages now and again, is that 
the two sexes are working complements of one another, and 
that once all hope and idea of the other’s possible influence 
and stimulus were removed, either sex would exist in a 
de-oxygenised social atmosphere. 





THE PERSONALITY OF JANE AUSTEN. 


“Jane Austen: Her Life and Letters. A Family Record.” 
By WrtLiAM AUSTEN-LEIGH and RICHARD ARTHUR 
AUSTEN-LEIGH. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d, net.) 


Tne personality of Jane Austen appears scarcely at all in the 
literary annals of her time. She “ lived in entire seclusion 
from the literary world,”’ says the author of the ‘‘ Memoir of 
Jane Austen,’’ and probably she ‘‘ never was in company 
with any person whose talents or celebrity equalled her own.” 
There are, therefore, but few sources of information for the 
biographer, far the most important being the judicious 
Memoir by J. E. Austen-Leigh, the novelist’s nephew, and 
Lord Brabourne’s edition of her letters. All that is most 
interesting in the new Life is drawn from those two sources ; 
a few letters and incidents are taken from ‘‘ Jane Austen’s 
Sailor Brothers ’’; and, for the rest, all the labor that the 
authors have devoted to their task has resulted in a few 
scraps of information derived from manuscripts and family 
tradition, and a wealth of detail about remote relatives, 
which is generally as dull as it is irrelevant. They have 
done well in printing the letters in their entirety, and 
embodying passages from the Memoir, the author of which 
was the father of one of the present writers, and grandfather 
of the other. They do not possess the style or the vivacity of 
the memoirist. Wherever facts can be verified, they are to 
be relied upon for thorough investigation. Wherever there 
is room for conjecture, their method is uncritical. The cir- 
cumstances under which Jane and her sister came to be 
engaged to be married are entirely conjectural. Even the 
name of Jane’s supposed fiancé is unknown, and at best it 
can only be suggested that his initials were ‘‘ H. E.’’ The 
supposition that both of these desirable husbands should have 
died young is based upon mere hearsay. It does not occur to 
the authors that it may have been only one of them who 
died—namely, Cassandra’s fiancé—and that family tradition 





contrived to give the same tragic ending to the youth v:ho 
flirted with Jane in Devonshire. 

Nor do the authors render any service to their heroine 
by endowing her with all the more tame and mediocre virtues. 
In her later years, if we may judge by her letters, Jane was 
certainly a gentler and less provoking person than she must 
have been till she was at least thirty years of age; and we 
can understand an enthusiastic niece putting it on record 
that ‘‘she was singularly free from the habit . . . of 
looking out for people’s foibles for her own amusement or 
the entertainment of her hearers I do not suppose 
she ever in her life said a sharp thing.’’ This, when stated 
by an indulged niece, is one thing; it is another when it is 
solemnly endorsed by biographers who have before them 
some of the wittiest, most caustic, and epigrammatically 
damaging letters that have ever been written. We say 
‘* damaging,’’ meaning that they would have been damaging 
had they been confided to any less confidential bosom than 
that of her devoted sister Cassandra. But even Cassandra 
would have been more than human if she had not read out 
to those about her the exquisitely expressed witticisms which 
Jane threw out in every other sentence of her sisterly 
effusions. Sometimes she is entirely good-natured in her 
remarks, as when she says: ‘“‘ Mr. Richard Harvey is going 
to be married, but as it is a great secret, and only known 
to half the neighborhood, you must not mention it.”’ But 
in the next paragraph she is more severe: ‘‘ Miss Fletcher 
says . . . that as everybody whom Lucy knew when she 
was in Canterbury has now left it, she has nothing at all to 
write to her about. By everybody, I suppose Miss Fletcher 
means that a new set of officers have arrived there.’’ Some- 
times she is merely delighting in neat criticisms of characters, 
as when she says: ‘‘ Martha looks well, and wants me to 
find out that she grows fat; but I cannot carry my com- 
plaisance further than to believe whatever she asserts on 
the subject.’” But sometimes she reveals in a more profound 
way her complete freedom from false sentiment, and an 
inimitable capacity for exposing those who have a less happy 
sense of humor :— 

“You will be sorry to hear that Marianne Mapleton’s 
disorder has ended fatally. She was believed out of danger 
on Sunday, but a sudden relapse carried her off the next day. 
So affectionate a family must suffer severely; and many a 
girl on early death has been praised into an angel, I believe, 


on slighter pretensions to beauty, sense, and merit, than 
Marianne.”’ 


That, thrown out by a young woman of twenty-five in a 
sisterly letter, is as effective as ten pages of Mr. Shaw. And 
it is a pity that, when the daily papers were speaking with 
natural emotion about the relatives of Captain Scott, they 
should not have been reminded of Miss Austen’s comment 
on the death of Sir John Moore :— 
“IT am sorry to find that Sir J. Moore has a mother living, 
but though a very heroic son he might not be a very necessary 


one to her happiness. Deacon Morrell may be more to Mrs. 
Morrell.” : 


It is part of the interest of Jane Austen’s life that it 
contained so few of those events which usually attract the 
biographer. Her first twenty-five years were spent at 
Steventon, in Hampshire, where her father was the incum- 
bent of two adjacent livings. She was the second girl, and 
the seventh child, in a family of eight, and most of her 
interests were absorbed in her family circle, her numerous 
relations, and in acquaintances among the lesser gentry 
whom she met at balls and other social functions of the 
neighborhood. In fact, she lived very much as Elizabeth 
Bennet is depicted as living, except that she was fortunate 
in having more brothers than sisters, and that several of 
these brothers afterwards attained distinction in the Navy 
or in society, and brought into her restricted circle some 
breath from a larger world of action. The subject of her 
letters is the petty gossip of a petty society, made con- 
siderable only by her extraordinary justice of observation, 
her sense of humor, and her capacity for extracting experi- 
ence out of the most trivial events. Her home circle, no 
doubt, was an exceptienal one. The Austens were a clever 
family. They got on together, yet were mutually critical. 
They read books, they acted plays, and Jane from her early 
*teens practised her pen in what was considered very idle 
writing. The first drafts of “ Northanger Abbey,” “Sense 
and Sensibility,” and perhaps “Pride and Prejudice” were 
written at Steventon Rectory, though they did not attain 
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— wing net. GALT, with an introduction by J. AYSCOUGH 
THE NATION.—“‘ Professor Hobhouse’s latest, most original, and 


most ambitious work.’ 


Selected Poems of Lord Byron. 
Selected Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


The Volumes of Poetry contained in the WORLD’S 
CLASSICS can also be obtained in the new series of 


Father Ralph. By GERALD O’DONOVAN. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHURCH TIMES.—‘ The novel of this week undoubtedly is 














Mr. Gerald O’Donovan’s “Father Ralph.” It is indeed a te rrible The Oxford Pocket Poets. 
book, and we shall be surprised if it is not fiercely discussed : 
For the ordinary Protestant attack on the Church of Rome in the Cloth, 1s. net per volume, leather from 1s. 6d. net. 
form of fiction we have little taste, but this is a different matter 
altogether.” Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post , Sree on application. 
MACMILLAN CO. LTD.. Lu ND N. London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
& 7 » LO O Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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their final form till long after, when the author was living 
the life of a sedate maiden lady at Chawton. 

Her formal education was of the slightest. She 
alludes seldom to the schools to which she was sent 
mainly that she might be with her elder sister Cassandra. 
She never knew any languages except her own, and even 
as a reader only became accomplished in her knowledge of 
fiction. “I think I may boast myself to be,” she wrote at 
the age of forty, “with all possible vanity, the most un- 
learned and uninformed female who ever dared to be an 
authoress.’’ Such actual knowledge as she had she picked 
up from her father and her brothers and from desultory 
reading ; but she effectively schooled herself by her critical 
intercourse with the society of Hampshire, Bath, and those 
country houses at which she was an occasional visitor. 

When she wrote, she wrote with the naturalness of a 
candid woman who has improved speech into something a 
little more self-conscious, neat, and epigrammatic. She 
was never deceived by the affectations of others, and she 
learnt to avoid them herself. She was content to describe 
the society, often indeed the actual persons, whom she had 
known, and the surface, representative and radiant, was all 
she aspired to depict. She was a very good critic of her 
own work, and need not be taken too seriously when she 
suggests that it should be “stretched out” with “long 
chapters of sense.” She is criticising “ Pride and Prejudice” 
when she writes :— 

“Upon the whole, however, I am quite vain enough and 
well satisfied enough. The work is rather too light, and bright, 
and sparkling; it wants shade; it wants to be stretched out 
here and there with a long chapter of sense, if it could be had; 
if not, of solemn specious nonsense, about something uncon- 
nected with the story; an essay on writing, a critique on 
Walter Scott, or the history of Bonaparte, or anything that 
would form a contrast, and bring the reader with increased 
pr to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the general 
atyle. 

Jane Austen was not secluded from life. She entered 
into the daily round of generally trivial activities with zest 
and enjoyment. But it was her good fortune to be secluded 
so far as the world of intellectual ideas was concerned. If 
she had got caught into the intellectual atmosphere of the 
early nineteenth century, she might have been seduced into 
“solemn specious nonsense.””’ This is what actually 
happened to Fanny Burney. So long as Miss Burney was 
writing with the perfect simplicity and charm which we may 
see in her earlier letters, she was inimitable; that was the 
“little Burney” in ‘whom Johnson delighted. But, alas! as 
she pursued her vocation of novel-writing, she became more 
and more sophisticated, and less and less fitted to be, as she 
actually was, the admired model of Jane Austen. The latter 
had not the breadth of knowledge, or perhaps sympathy, 
which Fanny Burney possessed. But her novels will last 
when Fanny Burney is remembered only as a letter-writer. 

For Jane Austen must remain as a brilliant episode in 
English literature, or more exactly, perhaps, an interlude. 
She picked up the art of fiction where it had been dropped, 
and carried it on, unconscious of the change of culture about 
her. She was as neat in her prose as Pope was in his verse ; 
but the world which she depicted was more than half a 
century older, and quite ready for sententious, fulsome, 
rhetorical interpreters, among whom she was not to be 
numbered. She wrote of the things which she knew inti- 
mately ; but she wrote with perfect detachment. Her skill 
lay in representation, and she never spoilt it by attempting 
to prophesy. If she had been highly cultured she would 
probably have become insignificant ; if she had been entirely 
uncultured she would have been inarticulate. As it was, 
she hit off a happy mean, and gave expression to her 
admirable good sense as an observer and critic, and her 
unfailing sense of humor kept her in her proper place. 





“‘ PROTECTOR OF THE POOR.” 


“ Life of Octavia Hill, as Told in her Letters.” Edited by 
C. EDMUND MAURICE. (Macmillan. 16s. net.) 


We have here the record of one of the most remarkable 
personalities of last century. If I had to choose one word 
with which to express Octavia Hill, it would be vitality. She 
never appeared to have a dead or dull moment. Life in her 
always seemed to be flowing at full tide, always at the flood 


| 
| 





of interest, energy, and determination. She was, of course, 
quick and profound in sympathy, singularly receptive of 
beauty, whether in Nature or Art, and possessing a high 
enthusiasm combined with exacting carefulness of detail. 
For instance, I remember once, after she had spoken with 
zeal upon the future influence for good of a scheme she had 
in hand, and had been discussing the expenditure of hun- 
dreds or, perhaps, thousands of pounds, she quietly turned 
to a fellow-worker and said in her precise and articulate 
manner, “Mr. Brooke, you owe twopence.” Which having 
received, she marked it off in a separate account, and pro- 
ceeded to converse with fervor upon the bodily and spiritual 
benefits of the proposal. 

That valuable mixture of minute accuracy with a resolve 
never to haul down the ideal to half-mast, but always to 
keep it flying at the maintop, was thoroughly characteristic. 
So was her fixed determination never to give her name to 
any cause of which she had not a personal and working 
knowledge. That was why her name always inspired such 
confidence that when she set her heart on an object, money 
and personal assistance from outside never failed her. To 
rich and poor her name was a guarantee, not only of high 
hopes and conceptions, but of reality ; of something tangible, 
something that could be secured. “A faithful disposition 
with clear sagacity to guide it,” was Carlyle’s judgment on 
her. 


‘“* You can’t get faithful people,” he went on, ‘‘ they’re quite 
exceptional. I never heard of another like this one. The clear 
mind and perfect attention, meaning nothing but good to the 
people, and taking infinite care to tell them no lies.” 


That “care to tell them no lies,”” combined with a care 
not to accept lies from them, was another marked charac- 
teristic. But when one has made a list of virtues and 
capacities, there remains something at the back of them all 
which I can only call vitality or personality. She was 
rather short ; I never thought whether she was beautiful or 
not ; she dressed as though forgetful of the flight of fashion ; 
she was no “conversationalist.’”” Yet, on entering any room 
where she was present, one felt at once that she was 
probably the only person that counted for much. The large 
and finely moulded head, the mass of hair, the great brown 
eyes full of light, the smile eager to welcome everything good, 
and the mouth that could close down like a steel portcullis 
in its resolve to exclude evil—all were symbols of that 
intense inward vitality, the alertness of a mind always 
moving but always steady. 

I have seen her at a discussion upon a difficult literary 
subject as eager as though she had thought of nothing but 
the meaning and beauty of phrases all her life. Again, 
I have seen her sitting as chairman at the head of a board 
of military officers, inspiring, controlling, always listening 
carefully to special knowledge, but somehow getting from 
them a devoted service by means of a personal dominance 
that often reminded me of Queen Elizabeth. When she was 
about thirty, she wrote to one of her friends, “Oh, Mary! 
Life and its many interests is a great and blessed possession. 
I love it so much.” Perhaps it was this joy in life that made 
her so different from many worthy philanthropists who try 
to soothe the sorrowful in this vale of tears. 

Her brother-in-law, Mr. C. E. Maurice, has composed 
this Life with great dignity and tact. It consists of care- 
fully selected letters, with only sufficient introduction at the 
beginning of each chapter to explain the outward course of 
things, and the development of the causes with which her 
name is most connected—the personal care of the poorest 
districts, the preservation of beautiful and health-giving 
spaces, and the prevention of the charity that thinks it can 
ransom its own soul and win a right to its own enjoyment by 
flinging largesse haphazard to the poor. The story takes us 
through the attempts of Lord Shaftesbury’s successors in 
the last century to protect the workers of the country, or at 
least to make their existence less dismal and sordid. They 
all seem rather old-fashioned now, for proposals which then 
looked dangerously revolutionary would now be laughed at 
as patriarchal benevolence. Kingsley, Maurice, and the 
Christian Socialists, under whose guidance Octavia Hill 
entered upon her work in life, all in these days have the air 
of well-intentioned amateurs. The Charity Organisation 


Society, that started with the professed purpose of personal 
knowledge and individual sympathy, has frequently ossified 
into a system of inquiry and chilling distribution sometimes 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL ~ (1805-40). 


Edited by the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Illustrated. 
2 vols. Cloth, 21s. net. 


This book contains letters selected by the Editor from a mass 
of material, most of which had long remained unexamined. They 
are of much political and literary interest, being written by some 
of the most prominent men of the time. The period is specially 
noteworthy for the awakening of the semi-barbarous England 
of the Oligarchs by the new “light, and the emergence of that 
England into the brilliant activities of the reign of Victoria. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN 





By HARRY A. FRANCK, 


PANAMA. Author of ‘‘ A Vagabond Journey 


Around the World,” etc. With many Illustrations from 
snapshots by the author, and maps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 

Harry Franck is a born tramp and a born story- -teller. His 
first book, “A Vagabond Journey Around the World,” proved 
this, and has been generally recognised as one of the most 
important and fascinating travel books of the decade. 

In the autumn of 1911 Harry Franck started on another two 
years of vagabondage, through South America by way of 
Panama. This new book tells of his experiences during five 
months spent in the Canal Zone. 


THE BEST MOTOR ROUTES 


THROUGH EUROPE.  }pi35,2 


Cloth, 6s. net. 


Automobilists who are touring the Continent will find this a 
thoroughly practical guide, sound, clear, and competent, and 
fully provided with routes and maps by the author. After some 
excellent common-sense general advice, the route proceeds through 
the highways of France, through the Pyrenees, across the Alps, 
through Austria, Germany, and Switzerland back to Paris. 


CUBIS By ALBERT GLEIZES and JEAN 


Ji*i. METZINGER, With 24 Illustrations. 
Cloth, “Bs. net. 


Those who have been interested or merely puzzled by the 
strange paintings of the Cubists will be interested in this “book. 
It is a statement of the objects and defence of the methods of 
Cubism by two leading members of the school. The book is 
illustrated by reproductions of the work of Cubist painters. 


MONARCHIAL SOCIALISM 


IN GERMANY. ” ELMER ROBERTS. 


Cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 


‘This book expounds clearly ‘and briefly Germany’s solution of 
various social and industrial problems. 


AMERICAN CITY GOVERN- 


MEN A Survey of Newer Tendencies. By 
- CHARLES A. BEARD. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


~ This book lays special stress on the social and economic functions 
of city government. 


THIS GENERATION. 


Author | «The | Waters of of - Bitterness ” 


Author of 
Clodhopper.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A capital and witty piece of work.”—The Scotsman. 


DICKENS STUDIED IN SIX 
NOVELS. A e) we Ss. G. 


6s. net. 

~ “The Hon. Albert S. G. Canning has done more than anybody 
else to bring about a popular appreciation of Shakespeare, Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens by his excellent method of quotation and 
running commentary.’—The Westminster Review. 


OCCASIONAL VERSES. 
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S. M. FOX, 
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By ARTHUR ST. CLAIR BROOKE, M.A. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


si Will be read with pleasure and profit a every lover of good 
poetry.” —Yorkshire Gazette. 
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Bock * ‘PROBLEMS OF POWER.” 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. By Arthur 0. Cooke 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and Black and White. By 
J. W. KING. 10s. 6d. net. 

“‘He has done his work admirably. .. . He shows us every 
church and house of interest in a district much larger than ‘the 
Forest,’ and is always a safe and pleasant guide. . . The 
illustrations by Mr. J. W. King add charm to the book. His pencil 
sketches are beautifully reproduced, and are all like the places 


they represent.”—The Athenwum. : i 
By Edward Thomas 


THE ICKNIELD WAY. 
in Colour and Black and White. By A. L. 











Illustrated 
COLLINS. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*The Icknield Way’ is full of fresh air. It is an addition to 
the library of books that make for sanity and joy, and it is 
worthy to stand on the shelf next to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘ The 
Old Road.’ "’—The Daily Express. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS. By A. Wyatt Tilby 
Each volume sold separately. 6s. net. NEW VOLUME— 
AUSTRALASIA 1688—1911 

“His admirable, broadminded, and enlightening series. ° © 
‘ Australasia’ is the fifth and latest of the six volumes comprising 
this excellent series, the fourth of which, ‘ Britain in the Tropics,’ 
is equally interesting. The series, indeed, demands the closest 
attention from students of the Empire, and will also appeal to 
the general reader, who will find in the life-stories of our 
Colonies humanity and romance. "Pall Mall Gazette. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. 7s, 6d. net. WM. Morton Fullerton. 
SIR WM. BUTLER. New Edition 6s.net. An Autobiography 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY. Charles Whibley 


MICHAELANGELO : A record of his life as told in his letters 
and papers (Illus., 10/6 net). Edited by R. W.. Carden 











5s. net. 
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NEW 6/- FICTION. 
ISLE OF THORNS. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Author of ‘‘ The Tramping Methodist.” 


“There is such an —— humanity about it that we have 
found ourselves over and over again rr. lost in admiration. 
No one should miss this book.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


New and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The letters rise to a nobly expressed passion and dignity of 
the highest kind. . . . Mrs. Clifford is at her very best in many 
of these pages. Her knowledge of life is poured generously into 
them. Her sentences vibrate with energy. "—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


PITY THE POOR BLIND. 
By the Author of i The Corner of Harley Street.” 











A CITY OF THE PLAIN. 


___ Author of “ Geoffrey Sanclair.” 
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__ Author of “The Fall of the Cards,” &c. 


SLEEPING WATERS. 
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more dreaded by its victims than “the House”’ itself. Even 
Toynbee Hall and the Settlements, however successful as 
training grounds for future economists and politicians, are 
growing old and beginning to look a little faded in the 
presence of Syndicalism and a redemption by general strikes 
instead of knowledge and cultivation. 

We must take movements in their time, and be content 
without scorn to value them according to the spirit by which 
they lived. In the causes to which Octavia Hill gave herself, 
the spirit was invariably reasonable, as well as sincere and 
devoted. The problems confronting the world fifty or thirty 
years ago may seem to us simpler than our own. But they 
were not simpler in their day; they appeared every bit as 
difficult, and if they are solved, it is only the onward-moving 
spirit that has solved them. It seems quite natural now 
that a man like Ruskin should buy up the poorest slums 
and hand them over to the management of Octavia Hill and 
her helpers; it seems natural that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and others should follow his example. So with 
the preservation of open spaces and beautiful scenery ; even 
the most fervid supporters of private property in land are 
now clamoring for the nationalisation of Box Hill. And as 
to the encouragement of wider ideas, comradeship, and cleanly 
health by means of a Cadet Battalion for working boys, 
what with Boy Scouts, Boys’ Brigades, and seaside camps, 
we are likely to have enough of those advantages now. Yet, 
in their early years, all these movements met with derision, 
contempt, and bitter hostility, as every new movement 
invariably does, especially among a savagely conservative 
people like ours. 

If ridicule and hostility could have killed, nothing that 
Octavia Hill had at heart between the ages of twenty and 
fifty or sixty would have survived. Both from the easy 
Conservative and the hardset Radical she met with the same 
acrid contempt or pitying indifference as her master, Ruskin. 
One of the charms of the book is the encouragement it gives 
to all causes that are called “lost”; another is the proof 
of Ruskin’s benign and practical influence. The story of the 
misunderstanding that arose between them is well known. 
Ruskin himself published the correspondence in full, and 
his letters are almost the only blot upon his noble memory. 
They are impatient and tinged with the irritated vanity that 
has spoilt so many “leaders of revolt.” But we know now 
how tried and strained his nature then was by other events, 
and at a later time he would probably have obliterated the 
whole quarrel gladly, if that had been possible. Many years 
ago, my friend, Mr. Sydney Cockerell, who was intimately 
acquainted with both, told me the desire of his life was to 
bring about a reconciliation, and no one could have done it 
better. But Miss Hill refused, and I have no doubt she was 
right Enemies can be reconciled, but true friends hardly 
ever. Apparently, Ruskin did not wish it either. Writing 
to Mr. Cockerell in 1889, she says :— 

“T think he is right about the forgiveness; and I think it ts 

hard that any of you should expect a man who had the place 

in the world that he had when he knew me as a girl of not 
fifteen years, should ask forgiveness. Not for a moment do 

I myself wish it, unless in any way it took away from him the 

sadness of the memory of what he did. I tell you, most dis- 

tinctly, I do not think there is much in the whole affair; that 
is, when the imperfections of earth and speech are taken away, 

I do not think that there will be very much to clear up between 

Mr. Ruskin and me. Till that time, touched as I am by your 

chivalrous kindness about it, I do seriously assure you I think 


a merciful silence is at once the best and the most dignified 
course, for him and me.” 


Nevertheless, Ruskin’s influence upon her was felt to the 
end, and she never hesitated to acknowledge that it sur- 
passed all others. When he died, she wrote in her annual 
Letter to her Fellow Workers: “The earth seems indeed 
sadder and poorer that such a man lives on it no more. . . . 
To me personally the loss is irreparable.”” And when she 
herself went last summer, the earth again seemed sadder and 
poorer. One thinks of her often, and strange things call her 
to mind. The other day the echo of an old song recalled the 
scene at a concert in the hall she built beside a public garden 
in the poorest part of Southwark. For want of someone 
better, she agreed to sing a duet with one of her sisters, and 
up she got, alert, eager, pleased to give pleasure, delighting 
in the music, utterly unconscious of self or of the touch of 
absurdity in the chairman’s announcement: “The Sisters 
Hill will now oblige”! Still more often does one think of 
her when one sees (and that is every day) a system hardening 





into a tyranny, and organisation becoming an end in itself 
instead of a passing and short-lived means. Then one 
remembers her insistence on personality and the human 
spirit alone; one recalls her words: ‘‘ When I am gone, I 
hope my friends will not try to carry out any special system, 
or to follow blindly in the track which I have trodden. It 
is the spirit, not the dead form, that should be perpetuated. 

‘ The quick eye to see, the true soul to measure, the 
large hope to grasp the mighty issues of the new and better 
days to come—greater ideals, greater hope, and patience to 
realise both.” 

Bw. W. Xi. 





“THE WOOD.”’ 


“Saint John’s Wood.” By ALAN MoNnTGOMERY Eyre. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir takes a fine nose to smell out the spirit of a place, but 
that every locality in London has a soul of its own even the 
most hardened traveller in the Underground Railway will 
affirm. Who does not recoil at the threshold of Earl’s Court, 
or go through Gower Street with the mien of a martyr? Why 
does High Street, Kensington, raise suggestions of culture 
and refinement and Moorgate visions of mystery and terror? 
Such impressions are too deep-seated to be brushed aside as 
mere fancy, and we are glad to have it on the authority of 
Mr. Montgomery Eyre that the difference between St. John’s 
Wood and its neighbor Baker Street is real and radical. 
“St. John’s Wood,” in the writer’s words, “is a metropolitan 
oasis, with an architectural and domiciliary character, as 
well as a moral and esthetic character of its own, boasting 
a history quite distinct from that of its parish of St. Mary- 
lebone.”’ 

In its early days, the neighborhood wore all the 
innocence of infancy. Mr. Eyre has a pleasant quotation 
from a writer in 1772, relating how his mother, recommended 
for her health to rise early and take milk at the cow house, 
would walk through meadows all the way from Portland 
Chapel to a little inn called “The Queen’s Head and Arti- 
choke,” where hung a weather-beaten portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth. Since its “discovery”? in 1808, however, the 
reputation of the wood has been overhung with an appro- 
priate degree of shade. Thus, when Herbert Spencer came 
to live in Avenue Road in the ’sixties, it was natural, if 
perhaps malicious, to inquire, “And who is the lady?” 
The original shadow was cast on the district by the portly 
figure of its founder: 

“* Depend upon it,’’ wrote a correspondent of Leigh Hunt’s, 

‘‘ if the Regent carries out his plans we shall see a stucco town 

arise on the skirts of his palace—rows of pavilions in petto, 

with vistas of little pale gingerbread domes, erected by the 
royal placemen, half-pay swashbucklers, and superannuated 
sirens. 

A romantic chapter in Mr. Eyre’s chronicle is devoted 
to the careers of Mesdames Moder, Meeres, Everest, and 
Louis Napoleon’s Countess of Beauregard, alias Anne 
Elizabeth Howard, whose exquisite face looks proudly out of 
a charming portrait. More austere, if scarcely less beautiful, 
is the countenance of Jane Williams, afterwards Mrs. 
Jefferson Hogg, almost the last person within living memory 
who once saw Shelley plain. In Trelawney’s memoirs we 
read of Jane Williams and Shelley strolling together by the 
Bay of Spezzia, she “ munching raisins and listening to his 
marvellous talk.” Shelley’s “dear Jane” died after sur- 
viving him by some fifty years, but one link with the past 
and the poet persisted. After her death, in 1874, an old 
letter, hurriedly written in faded ink, was turned up by a 
St. John’s Wood greengrocer :— 

“38, Clifton Road. 
** Thursday 
““Mre. Hogg would be. obliged for two pounds of the best 


Italian raisins. The last that were sent her were very inferior, 
and only suitable for cooking.” 


Of the garden at the Priory, North Bank, where George 
Eliot wrote “ Middlemarch” and entertained so many dis- 
tinguished friends, nothing now is left but a smutty wilder- 
ness used as a side-track for the railway. The quiet years 
spent at St. John’s Wood with the devoted companionship 
of Lewes were undoubtedly the happiest of her life. In 1872 
she writes: ‘ We are in our usual train of home procedures— 
thinking, reading, talking much en téte-d-téte, and hoping 
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THE POETRY OF 
ALICE MEYNELL 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have now ready, in one volume, 
Mrs. Meynell’s COLLECTED POEMS. This contains, besides 
“Poems” (which have passed through ten editions) and “ Later 
Poems” (now also out of print), a section of new work here 
first assembled—a section, moreover, that displays Mrs, Meynell’s 
genius at its most splendid and profound. With a Portrait in 
photogravure after John S. Sargent. Buckram gilt, 5s. net. 
Kindly write for Prospectus, 


FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


The COLLECTED WORKS of Francis Thompson will be 
published in the first week of June ; the Poetry in two volumes, 
the Prose in one. Demy 8vo, printed at the Arden Press, on rag 
paper, special buckram, bevelled boards, gilt, with portraits in 
photogravure, 6s. net each (sold separately), A handsome 
PROSPECTUS, printed in red and black, with specimen pages 
and reproductions of the three fine Portraits of the Poet (two of 
them unpublished), will be sent post free on request, 





N.B.—The first two volumes will include a large number of 
poems of the highest importance, here for the first time printed or 
gathered together. The Prose is almost entirely new to book-form, 


BURNS anp OATES LTD. 


ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 














Mr. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Now Ready, a New Work by the Author of 
“The House of Quiet,” “The Thread of Gold.” 


JOYOUS GARD 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
3s. 6d. net. 








THE YOUTH OF GOETHE. Byp. 


HUME BROWN, LL.D. 8s. net. Isa study 
of his moral and intellectual development during 
the most important period of his career. 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN. _ Illustrated, 
10s. 6d.net. ‘*. . . is full ofan immense variety 
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that there are many others in the world as happy as we.” 
Of the many guests who thronged her drawing-room on her 
Sunday afternoons some few can recall the impression left 
on them by their famous hostess :— 

‘“ When the drawing-room door was opened,” writes Mr. 
Cross, “‘ a first glance revealed her always in the same low chair 
on the left-hand side of the fire. On entering, the visitor’s eye 
was at once arrested by the massive head. The abundant hair, 
streaked with grey now, was draped with lace, arranged 
mantilla fashion, coming to a point at the top of the forehead. 
If she were engaged in conversation her body was usually bent 
forward with eager, anxious desire to get as close as possible to 
the person with whom she talked. She had a great dislike to 
raising her voice, and often became so wholly absorbed in 
conversation that the announcement of an incoming visitor 
sometimes failed to attract her attention; but the moment her 
eyes were lifted up and recognised a friend they smiled a rare 
welcome—sincere, cordial, grave—a welcome that was felt to 
come straight from the heart.” 

If science and theology have not yet embraced, they 
have at least learned to cross swords like gentlemen. In 
1860, however, no lash was too heavy for the impious hands 
that were trying to overturn Noah’s Ark. It was from his 
villa in St. John’s Wood that Huxley penned his famous 
review of “The Origin of Species” for the “Times”; and 
a resident, then a small boy, remembers seeing neatly 
pinned up on the heretic’s garden gate :— 

“ Pray for this foolish man within, 
Who dares to mock at God’s decrees, 
Whose heart is full of pride and sin, 
Go crave His pardon on thy knees.” 

St. John’s Wood, though a friend to letters, has more 
especially been the patron of Art. Here Frith and Leslie 
frolicked as infants, and here they returned to die; through 
its meadows Romney often walked from town to enjoy a 
“rural breakfast ’’ ; Tissot, Du Maurier, Frederick Walker, 
Calderon and his group of friends, known as the St. John’s 
Wood clique, did most of their best work in the neighbor- 
hood, and Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema has left a palatial 
studio in the Grove End Road. But the finest flower of the 
Wood is, in Mr. Eyre’s opinion, Sir Edwin Landseer. Cer- 
tainly, his blossoms have been the most widely scattered, 
although, to modern senses, their perfume may seem a trifle 
rank. Taste, however, is an obscure and shifty subject over 
which it would be rash to dogmatise. Who can say whether 
our grandparents may not have been right after all? It is 
a shallow critic who would now speak harshly of Herbert 
Spencer’s drawing-room furniture of “impure purple,” or 
his fancy for vases filled with artificial flowers; whilst to 
demur at the epithet selected by the “Times” of 1838 to 
describe a scheme of upholstery “in blue and crimson taste- 
fully festocned with a gold fringe’’ would be to betray the 
grossest ignorance of contemporary ideals. In the realm of 
jokes we move on surer ground. In educated circles the great 
pun is dead; and seventy years has dimmed the sparkle of 
many once side-splitting pleasantries :— 

‘‘ Hood would take his wife’s letters and ‘ correct’ them, 
by altering words here and there. An inquiry as to 
‘fishing tackle’ was altered to tackle,’ and a 
‘merry Christmas’ becomes a ‘ muzzy’ one.’ 
Hood’s sojourn in St. John’s Wood brought forth more 

lasting fruit, however, than family fun. It was from his 
villa in Elm Tree Road, where he spent the three last and 
most prosperous years of his life, that he wrote “ The Bridge 
of Sighs” and “The Song of a Shirt.” 

It is Mr. Eyre’s last chapter of thirty pages, and the 
last of his sub-headings, “ Other Associations of the Wood,” 
which re-awaken old misgivings in the reviewer about the 
extent to which St. John’s Wood, or any other place, has 
more than a casual relation to its inhabitants. Short of 
marking them all with a goitre, can it put any distinctive 
seal upon them? We hear of the manner that is bred in 
Oxford, but does London—cosmopolitan and indifferent— 
give her children anything but a pervading disrespect for the 
finer vowel sounds? . The greater the individual, the more 
independent he seems of place, unless, like Wordsworth, he 
has the will and power to pierce through the body of place. We 
doubt whether Mrs. Siddons belongs more to St. John’s Wood 
than to other London scenes—the land of theatres which she 
conquered, or Paddington Green, where the daffodils bow 
before her statue. But Mr. Eyre, himself St. John’s Wood 
bred, may have more intimate visitings of the spirit of the 
Wood, and he has profited by the accidents which have led 
famous feet to these groves in the compilation, of an enter- 
taining volume. 


‘ flirting 





LIGHT ON AN OLD TRAGEDY. 
“My Past.” By Countess MARIE LARIScH. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THIs very curious book, showing as it does a good deal of 
cynical insight into life and considerable power of observa- 
tion and character, is not without historical value. It pro- 
fesses to elucidate what is called the mystery of Meyerling ; 
that is to say, the common death of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph and of the young Baroness Mary Vetsera. This, 
indeed, it does not quite do. It makes no allusion at all to 
a dreadful theory of the cause of the double suicide. 
Implicitly, indeed, it rejects the idea that the hapless couple 
found that they were related by blood, and substitutes the 
theory that Rudolph had designs on the Crown of Hungary. 
This idea the Countess Larisch supports by describing the 


secret gift to her by the Crown Prince of a steel 
box which, shortly after the tragedy, she delivered 
at night, in the streets of Vienna, to the Arch- 


duke John, Rudolph’s cousin. Johann Orth afterwards dis- 
appeared, and is supposed to have died, and we have no 
knowledge whether he either affirmed or disproved the 
Countess’s story. Her statement is either invented or is of 
great importance. 

“Don’t regret Rudolph ” (she reports him to have said, in 
her hurried night interview at a corner of the Ring), “ if the 
Emperor had found these papers, matters would have been 
infinitely worse. The Crown Prince has killed himself, but if 
the Emperor had known all, it would have been his duty to 
have had him tried by military law, and shot as a traitor.” 

“Oh, my God!” I cried. ‘ What did he do? Was 
he thinking of the Crown of Hungary? ” 

“ The Archduke nodded assentingly, and I suddenly thought 
of my aunt’s words long ago, when she told me that Rudolph 
was in the hands of the Freemasons; but Elizabeth had little 
reason to object, as she herself was always coquetting with the 
Socialist Party.” 

Whether we credit this version or not, it seems probable 
that the Rudolph-Vetsera intrigue possessed some specially 
secret or dangerous element. Countess Larisch describes 
Mary Vetsera as a girl of blemished character and light 
nature. Rudolph himself seems to have been as attached to 
her as a man of his morbid and uncertain temperament could 
well have been; but there is nothing in this narrative to 
show that the attachment was either long or deep. The 
Countess suggests that Mary Vetsera had aggravated the 
scandal of the affair by insulting the Crown Princess 
Stéphanie at a Court function. And that, again, is not 
precisely an unheard of incident in the history of Royal 
intrigues. 

The literary interest of the book belongs less to the story 
of Meyerling than to the Countess’s picture of her aunt and 
mistress, the beautiful Empress of Austria. The picture is 
not, on the whole, a friendly one, and doubtless owes some 
of its coloring to the incident which closed for ever the 
intimate relationship of the two women; but it is skil- 
ful and human. Most royalties, we imagine, are spoiled 
for their associates, for Courts take the bloom off the 
delicacies of life. But in this sense the Empress refused to 
allow herself to be spoilt. She lived two lives—that of 
the sharer of a difficult throne and of a_ beautiful, 
capricious, sensitive, pleasure-loving woman, freer as 
to her amusements, her friends, and her way of 
living and travelling than any of her royal con- 
temporaries. The Countess Larisch records her small 
vanities—her baths of warm oil, her habit of sleeping with 
wet towels round her waist, and her way of dressing her 
hair—the impulsive attachments, consolations, and adven- 
tures of her life. The portrait is not without malice in 
coloring and drawing, but it is not stupid or merely 
trivial. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘ Memoirs of the Prince Imperial (1856-1879).’’ By AUGUSTIN 
FiLton. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


M. Fiton, who was tutor to the Prince Imperial, has 
written a biography of his pupil, rather overcharged with 
admiration for the Napoleonic dynasty, but presenting an 
engaging picture of the young Prince whose tragic end was 
so great a blow to Bonapartists. As might have been ex- 
pected, the book tells us a good deal about the Prince’s 
education, and M. Filon unconsciously reveals himself as 
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A Series of Greek and Latin Texts with English Trans- 
lations on the opposite page. 
5s. net, cloth; 6s. 6d. net, leather. 
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an admirable tutor. Though at first slow and rather dull— 
in this not unlike his father, Napoleon III.—shortly after 
he was sixteen the Prince Imperial gave proofs of an Alert 
brain, distinguishing himself at Woolwich, and showing a 
real insight into the state of French parties. His skill with 
his pencil was far above the ordinary, and the caricature of 
Thiers playing the part of Napoleon, which is reproduced 
in the volume, shows both humor and talent. M. Filon 
has nothing fresh to say about the Franco-Prussian 
War and the end of the French Empire, but he brings 
out the fact that, while in exile, the Prince Imperial had a 
firm belief in the future of his dynasty coupled with a con- 
viction that it would be as a soldier that he would win over 
the French people. On the events connected with the 
Prince’s death in Zululand, M. Filon writes with severity. 
He seems to us to take far too harsh a view of Captain Carey’s 
behavior, for though the latter was cashiered by a court- 
martial, the Duke of Cambridge—who was no lenient disci- 
plinarian—refused to confirm the sentence. The appendix 
to the volume contains an interesting letter, written in 1817, 
in which the Prince maintains that compulsory service is 
impossible in England, but that better pensions and 
Government jobs should be secured for soldiers on their 
retirement. 
x % * 


“Unruly Daughters: A Romance of the House of Orleans.” 
By H. NoEt WILLIAMS, (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 


Mr. Norn Wititams is a practised writer on the less 
serious aspects of French history—this is his sixteenth book 
on the subject—and he has developed considerable skill in 
acquainting English readers with such tremendous trifles as 
the love-affairs of the Condés, the amorous adventures of 
“the fascinating Duc de Richelieu,” or the intrigues of 
Madame de Pompadour. The present volume is concerned 
with the daughters of the Duke of Orleans, whose behavior 
during Louis XV.’s minority led one of Mr. Noel Williams’s 
colleagues—or perhaps we should say rivals?—to dub him 
‘*‘ the Regent of the roués.’”” Mr. Noel Williams’s estimate of 
the chief heroine of the book, the Duchesse de Berry, had best 
be given in his own words. “She had all her mother’s arro- 
gance and deceit; all her father’s irreligion and licentious- 
ness, to which she joined a violent temper, drunkenness, 
gluttony, a contemptuous disregard of ordinary decency, and 
a most foul tongue.” The reader who wishes to learn the 
manner in which she brought these engaging qualities into 
play will find his curiosity satisfied in Mr. Noel Williams’s 
pages. 

x * x 


“The Uffizi Gallery.” 


Like the previous volumes on the National Gallery and 
the Louvre, this shows a power of judicious selection and a 
careful scholarship on which Mr. Konody—who this time is 
alone responsible for the letterpress—may be congratulated. 
We cannot, however, help feeling some regret that the sub- 
ject-matter does not include the drawings, or the sculpture, 
or the gems in the Uffizi; for though one may admit that it 
was impossible to compress all these, as well as the large 
and mixed collection of paintings, into a manageable volume, 
a second volume, as in the case of the National Gallery, 
would not have been impossible, and would have made the 
complete work very much more valuable for reference. How- 
ever, although Mr. Konody confines himself to the pictures, 
he at least contrives to make them and their painters in- 
teresting. We have heard the remark that when one has seen 
the Tribuna, one has seen all that is worth seeing at the 
Uffizi; and this opinion is explained if not justified by the 
somewhat chaotic arrangement of the galleries, the lumping 
together of hosts of mediocrities, and other factors that dis- 
concert a visitor. Mr. Konody keeps a sharp eye open for 
the erratic facts of the official catalogue, and his processes of 
classification and clarification should be of great assistance 
to those who have wanted to learn and could not. The 
beautiful color reproductions of paintings could hardly be 
bettered. 


3y PAUL G. Konopy. (Jack. 21s. net.) 


* * * 


“Moscow.” By M. Grove. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Grove’s record of the former capital of Russia is 
of the plain, unvarnished type, Probably because the author 
is H.M.’s Consul at Moscow he eschews high politics, analyses 
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of social conditions, prophecies of any kind—except in so 
far as his faith in the personnel of the Russian Army 
may involve a prophecy—and tells us in the directest 
fashion how Moscow “ happened,” what the Kremlin is like, 
and how the hospitable Muscovites strike him. We are not 
sure what Mr. Grove really thinks about the Russian revo- 
lutionary, but he appears to trace a connection between the 
anti-Government tendencies of the Russian youth and a 
shocking habit of Russian parents of indulging their off- 
spring while young. This interpretation of the causes of 
unrest is certainly more novel than suggestive of acute 
political thinking. The chapter on “ Customs and Institu- 
tions” gives some interesting information as to how the 
Russian officer is caught and trained; and the University 
system is described with inside knowledge. Mr. F. de 
Haanen’s illustrations are as direct as the text. His color 
is remarkably clean and vivacious; it savors, happily, of 
the North, where the atmosphere is cold and clear. The 
studies of Russian types, too, are more than ordinarily 
clever, the very preciousness of their treatment giving them 
a distinctive note. 

* x % 
“Arbella Stuart : A Biography.” 

(Constable. 12s, 6d. net.) 


By B. C. Harpy. 


Even Tudor biography contains few more unhappy and 
disappointed lives than that of the daughter of Sir William 
Cavendish and Bess of Hardwick. As next after Elizabeth 
in succession to the thrones of England and Scotland, she 
was seized upon by those opposed to James’s sovereignty, 
and made the centre of their plots. Elizabeth had her kept 
under strict supervision at Hardwick, but Seymour, one of 
a number of aspirants to her hand, planned her escape. This, 
as well as a later attempt, failed, and on the accession of 
James I., she entered on a happier stage of existence. Still, 
every effort was made to prevent her marriage—a policy 
which Arbella resisted vigorously—and she made successive 
efforts to escape. She seems to have paid little regard to 
the choice of her husband, provided only he proved useful 
to her ambition. In 1610 she secretly married William 
Seymour, and though by disguising herself in man’s clothes 
she got on board a vessel bound for Calais, she was recap- 
tured and imprisoned in the Tower by James, where she died 
in 1615. Miss Hardy’s biography is largely based on letters 
in the great collections. It gives a good account of the 
period and of its leading personalities. 





x * * 


“Happy Houses.” By MAry ANSELL. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


Tus useful and entertaining book has been written in 
order to gratify its author’s “ passion for the right arrange- 
ment of rooms, furniture, and hangings,’’ which her own 
London house and country cottage do not provide scope 
enough to satisfy. The reader is introduced to a Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin, and instructed in the many devices and arrange- 
ments by which that couple attempt to make their house 
pleasant and comfortable. Furniture and floor-staining, 
cushions and couches, drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
nvrsery, and bath-room, all come in for Miss Ansell’s atten- 
tion, and the book is full of hints about the sort of house 
to live in, the sort of furniture to suit it, and the way to 
arrange that furniture to the best advantage. Miss Ansell 
confesses that she would rather be given ten houses with 
which to busy herself than write a book; but many of her 
readers will be glad that the possession of the ten houses 
was not indeed denied her, but postponed until after the 
production of this lively and engaging volume. 

+ ~ * 


“Composers in Love and Marriage.” 
HADDEN. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By J. CUTHBERT 


Musicians are popularly supposed to have rather an 
excess of “ the artistic temperament,” a phrase usually inter- 
preted as signifying a quick temper, a capacity for being 
bored easily, and a susceptibility to the charms of the oppo- 
site sex. It was inevitable, therefore, that a book on the lines 
of the volume before us should be written, and we can only 
say that if it had to be done, Mr. Hadden has done it as 
well as the theme admits. For our own part, we see no 


| reason for again disinterring the love-affairs of Chopin, of 
Berlioz, or of Liszt, or for speculating on the exact details 
But people who want 
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tipped with costly iridium. Every pen guaranteed for two years. 


A New Model 


Ask to see the latest design, Model No.2. The tapering 
holder and slide-grip cap will appeal to every pen user. 


Its graceful proportions and excellent 
quality will prove a revelation to those 
who havethought a high price essential. 
BUY ONE TO-DAY 


—w 


.H. Smith & Son, Manufactur’ng Stationers, Kean St., Kingsway, W.C.—— 


























VIRGINIA 


CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 


uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


1O for Gd. SO for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


P293 














\ 40-PAGE 
_.\ ALBUM 






commemorates the 
One Hour record run of the 





miles within One Hour. 





Beautifully illustrated in colours, with more 
than 100 illustrations. A worthy souvenir of 
this historic success. 


Ask us for a free copy. The issue is limited. 


CAR 
The first car in the world to complete 100 





CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


Barlby Road—Ladbroke Grove—London, W. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
a much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. , 




















FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 








“* The Practical Book of Furniture.” (Free.) 
Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for £60. 
To Furnish a House for £100. 
To Furnish a House for £150, 
To Furnish a House for £250. 
MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS from 2ls. to £21. 


Special Catalogue. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W, 


Lowest Prices. 








O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners No premium required, 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 
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this sort of thing will find it in ‘“ Composers in Love and 
Marriage.” Mr. Hadden, as he tells us, confines himself 
strictly to the theme indicated by his title, and readers who 
want details of musical history and biography must go else- 
where. But he writes with some reserve and good taste, and, 
as we have said, if an account of music, matrimony, and 
morals were necessary, he has shown himself better fitted to 
write it than are most authors of this type of book. 
% % * 
“The Book of Edinburgh Anecdote.” 
(Foulis. 5s. net.) 
“The Book of Glasgow Anecdote.” 
MALLOCH. (Foulis. 5s. net.) 


By FRANCIS WATT, 


By D. MACLEOD 


Born these books deal in gossipy fashion with the 
histories of the two Scottish cities that figure in their titles. 
Edinburgh takes precedence of Glasgow in being the capital, 
and Mr. Watt leads off with a chapter on the Parliament 
House which, as he says, has always had a reputation for 
good anecdote. Mr. Malloch devotes more space to stories 
of banking and commerce, but both cities can claim a 
goodly share of men who attained distinction in law, physic, 
and divinity. Scottish readers will find the volumes full of 
humor of the national flavor. They are both tastefully pro- 
duced, and copiously illustrated from portraits and old 
engravings. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning morning 

May 9. May 16. 
Coneols ous ~ es 754 753 
Midland Deferred el eos 75 763 
Mexican Railway Ordinary... eis 574 — 563 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ea it sue 99% A 994 
Union Pacific - wae ‘aa ‘is 152+ —— 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896... es 102$xd 1024 
Japanese 44 p.c. (Ist ser.) ... ee 935 re 933 
Turkish Unified pas a“ 86 si 86 


Contrary to expectation, and perhaps to reason, the steady 
improvement in the European situation and what really 
seems to be the final agreement of the Concert of Europe, 
have not as yet brought much animation to the Stock 
Exchange. Even the ease of the Money Market received a 
check on Wednesday, following on reports that Germany 
was beginning to buy gold. Why Germany should not buy 
gold if she wants to, nobody has explained; but there is 
some nervousness about the situation there, and it is based 
on the fact well known in mercantile circles that creditors 
in Germany are finding it very difficult to get their cash. 
Difficulties seem to arise even with firms of good repute. 
Hence there is a growing tendency to extend accommodations. 
Yet commerce is still active, except with Austria and the 
Balkans. In the United States harvest prospects are said 
to be very good, and there is plenty of trade, especially 
in the West, but their Stock Markets have been even more 
stagnant than our own. Canada is suffering from dear 
money, and credits in connection with the land boom have 
been very properly restricted by the banks. English specu- 
lators in Canadian land are now beginning to find their 
mistake—at least in many cases. The Brazilian loan has 
been rather unsuccessful, and deservedly so; for everyone 
feels that it was a great error to lend the huge sum of eleven 
millions to so frail and incompetent a Government. I hear 
that the China loan is likely to go off better, though the 
guarantee is by no means satisfactory. The new loan is to 
follow the Crisp loan in the matter of security, a big victory 
for Mr. Crisp. 


Home Raitways AND THE Rate ADVANCES. 

Prices in the Home Railway Market have risen two or 
three points apiece in the last fortnight, but without very 
much ostentation.. The movement, in fact, is more a “ work- 
ing-up”’ process on the part of dealers, helped by the opening 
of bull accounts by professionals, in the expectation that a 
public demand for stocks will spring up shortly. The factor 
on which the market builds most is the advance of about 
4 per cent. in merchandise rates, of which the companies 
have given preliminary notice. The Scotch companies are 
also raising their mineral rates, but the English lines intend 
to leave these as they are at present. How much an increase 
of 4 per cent. on merchandise rates should mean to the com- 
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panies in actual receipts and how much by comparison with 
dividends may be seen from the following summary :— 


Merchandise 4%on Required to 

Company. Receipts Merchandise pay 1% 
1912. Receipts. on stock. 

£ £ £ 
Gt. Central 1,651,100 ... 66,040 ... *124,000 
Gt. Eastern 1,901,700 ... 76,070 ... 153,600 
Gt. Northern 1,958,000 .. 78,320 168,600 
Gt. Western ; 3,763,600 ... 149,540 361,000 
Lancs. & Yorks. ... 2,210,600 ... 88,420 188,200 
London & N. Western 5,599,800 ... 223,980 428,900 
London & 8S. Western 1,088,800 ... 43,550 144,200 
London & Brighton 505,700 ... 20,230 ... 103,000 
Metropolitan nee me: 39,700 ... 1,590 .. 64,600 
Midland (Def.) 5,019,600 200,780 ... 389,500 
North Eastern 3,483,000 ... 139,320 320,200 
South Eastern 781,100 ... 31,240 100,500 


* Full dividend on 1894 Preference. 

From this it is evident that if a 4 per cent. 
addition to merchandise rates is reflected to the full 
in the gross receipts from this branch of traffic, 
most of the companies stand to gain a sum 
about equal to 4 per cent. per annum on their ordinary 
stock. In the case of the Midland, North-Western, and Great 
Eastern, the proportion is rather more by reason of their 
heavy merchandise traffic. The passenger lines, with the 
exception of the Metropolitan, may gain 4 to 4 per cent. 
per annum, while the Great Central’s proportion represents 
more than enough to pay 2 per cent. on the 1894 stock—a 
very welcome addition. But it is by no means certain that 
the actual amounts gained will be as much as 4 per cent. on 
the 1912 traffics. 

Tue Mexican Raitway. 

The Mexican Railway again showed a very favorable 
report for the second half of 1912, in spite of the continued 
disturbances in Mexico. Gross revenue was $4,268,900 
(Mexican currency), and expenses only $2,009,500, or 47°1 
per cent. of revenue, exactly the same ratio as in the corre- 
sponding half of 1911. Net revenue was the highest on 
record for the second half of the year, and a dividend of 
24 per cent. was paid, making 3 3-16 per cent. for the year. The 
reduction in expenses is due entirely to the saving in the 
cost of fuel. Other expenses have risen somewhat, but the 
use of oil instead of imported coal makes so much difference 
that total expenses are lower than they were in 1908, when 
revenue was $820,000 lower. At the meeting the chairman 
spoke very hopefully of the prospects, and expressed his 
appreciation of the acts of the latest Government. But he 
directed the attention of shareholders to a factor which may 
have escaped the notice of some, and that is the fall which 
had taken place in sterling exchange as the result of the 
disturbances. As the company’s revenue is earned in 
dollars and dividends are paid in sterling, the movement, if 
continued, may be prejudicial to dividends on the Ordinary 
stock. The Preference stocks, however, give very good 
returns at present prices, the First Preference yielding 53 per 
cent., and the Seconds 64 per cent. When the Mexicans 
grow tired of revolutions and settle down to business, the 
position of these stocks ought to improve very much, if the 
progress during the last eighteen months of continued dis- 
turbance is any criterion. Lucetium. 


The report of the Northern Assurance Company, one of 
the largest ‘“‘ general business” offices, shows that its pre- 
miums in the fire department amounted to £1,244,464, and 
the loans to £659,788, or 53 per cent. of the premiums 
Expenses of management absorbed £468,406, or 37.7 per cent. 
of the premiums, and after adding £745 to the reserve for 
unexpired risks, to maintain it at 50 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income, the balance of £115,526, together with £67,061, 
the interest on the Fire Fund, has been transferred to profit 
and loss. In the Life Department 1,166 policies were issued 
for £476,160, after deducting reassurances, and the year’s 
income was £290,379 from premiums, and £153,162 from 
interest. Claims absorbed £254,419. The sum of £10,957 
was transferred from the Employers’ Liability, Accident, and 
General Sections, making, with the transfer from the Fire 
Department and the amount brought forward (£207,070) a 
total of £416,933, from which £100,000 will be added to the 
Fire Fund, raising it to £1,200,000. Dividends of 8s. per 
share (of which 3s. has been paid) are to be paid, absorbing 
£113,000, and the balance carried forward is £182,793. 
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VAN DEN BERGHS. 
THE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Van den Berghs 
(Limited) was held on May 9th, Sir Herbert Praed (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report, he said that in 
the past year a large expansion of trade had been experi- 
enced in nearly every branch of the industrial world, and 
he was happy to say that the particular sphere in which 
their Company was engaged had been no exception. It was 
gratifying to be in a position to inform them that the produc- 
tion of their various factories had been far in excess of that 
of any previous year, and the results accruing therefrom 
were amply reflected in the profits shown in the accounts. 
The general impression made upon the directors was that 
the prejudice against the use of margarine which existed in 
the past had to a great extent been overcome. This com- 
modity, which was the mainstay of the Company’s business, 
was gaining in popularity every day, and the public now 
recognised more and more that it was a valuable and whole- 
some article of diet. The prices of the raw materials used 
in its manufacture had fluctuated greatly during the year, 
and, generally speaking, they had riled a good deal higher 
than last year. As, however, the directors had secured a 
good stock on the most advantageous terms, they were in a 
position to supply the Company’s customers without any 
increase in price. The directors had been content to make 
small profits on the almost countless transactions with this 
vast army of purchasers, and it was by this aggregation of 
units that the satisfactory total placed before them had been 
arrived at. The increase in the Company’s trade had, how- 
ever, not been confined to the margarine branches, but had 
also been experienced in connection with the condensed milk 
business. The four factories which the Company was work- 
ing had each shown an enlarged output, and this in itself 
was an indication of the regular standard of quality which 
had been supplied, and the approval it had met with. During 
the year the Dutch Company for the Exploitation of Margarine 
Factories made an issue of capital under their guarantee, 
and that company had also experienced a year of great pros- 
perity, and the profit accruing therefrom to the Company 
had materially assisted in increasing their total profits. The 
profit for the year, before providing for depreciations, 
directors’ remuneration, &c., amounted to £345,375, being 
£98,704 more than the amount shown last year. There was 
an amount of £460,530 available for distribution, of which 
sum the preference dividend and the interim dividend paid 
on the ordinary shares, together with the £8,000 carried to 
contingency account, had absorbed £87,250, leaving a balance 
of £373,280 to be dealt with. It was now proposed to apply 
this as follows: To accrued proportion of preference dividend 
to December 31st, 1912, £9,000; carried to reserve fund, 
£20,343, bringing that fund up to £311,359; dividend at the 
rate of 40 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares for 
the six months ended December 31st last, £125,000; leaving 
an undivided balance of £218,936 to be carried forward to 
the current year’s account, this being £18,838 more than last 
year. 

The report was adopted un 


animously. 








city ‘K’ Boot 


~~ In Glace Calf, per- 
fect in style and form. 
City ‘K’ are made 
from models of ex- 
ceptional elegance and 
distinction. 


From 21/- 



















*K’ Boots are made in 
4 sizes and standard widths, ensuring comfort. 


For 1913 List and nearest Agent, 
write “K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 


























Prudential se, Compa, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - - - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - - £100,000,000 





BIBI EIBAT OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Mr. Herpert ALLEN, presiding at the Statutory Meeting of 
this Company, said that their cash resources, after paying 
all the expenses of the reconstruction, were between £98,000 
and £100,000, besides which they had 25,000 shares still un- 
issued of the original capital of £250,000. The preliminary 
expenses, instead of being £5,000, as estimated in the pros- 
pectus, were not unlikely to be less than £2,000. They were 
pressing the Russian Government for the reduction in 
royalties promised two or three years ago, and unless that 
reduction were granted they would sink no new wells at 
Bibi Eibat, but would employ their new capital in fields 
where the conditions were less oppressive, although their 
lands at Baku were far from exhausted. At the present time 
they were paying the Government nearly £1,500 per week 
in royalties. Their production at the moment was rather 
low, but the high price of oil largely compensated them for 
this and other drawbacks, and current profits justified the 
prospectus estimates. The shareholders would be interested 
to know that the Company possessed lands at Djenghi or 
Djingy, the new oilfield north of Baku, which many eminent 
geologists regarded with great favor, and they had recently 
acquired interests at Adji-Cabul, which was also regarded as 
a prospective oilfield of much promise. Their general 
manager, Mr. A. I. Mancho, was a petroleum engineer of the 
highest standing and ability, and enjoyed the fullest con- 
fidence of the Board. A number of their old wells were about 
to be taken in hand for repair, and this should help to restore 
the output to the level of three or four months ago. The 
new deep well started in 1911 they hoped to finish this year. 
They had made a contract with the Schibaieff Company 
under which, for a period of two years, they were assured a 
minimum price of 30 kopeks per pood, without any limit 
to the maximum. It was intended to increase the authorised 
share capital from £250,000 to £312,500, and with the pro- 
ceeds retire the whole of the debentures, which had already 
been reduced by the scheme of reconstruction from £125,000 
to £62,500. The annual saving in interest charges and draw- 
ings would be equal to nearly 124 per cent. on the increased 
amount of share capital. They had applied for a quotation 
of their shares in the official list, and expected it to be 
granted in two or three weeks’ time. The reconstruction of 
the Company had been, in a financial sense, an unqualified 
success, and in a commercial sense it should be equally so 
when they got over their passing troubles. They would be 
receiving remittances almost immediately in respect of 
current profits, and before the next meeting the share- 
holders should receive an interim dividend. 


NON-MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS’ 
APPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY. 


Do not let the SENSATIONAL METHODS 
of MILITANCY divert your attention from 
the JUSTICE of the DEMAND of the 
GREATER BODY of CONSTITUTIONAL 
Suffragists. Our ONE GREAT OBJECT is 


The Enfranchisement of Women. 


TAKE YOUR SHARE OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITY, and help us to over- 


come the ill-effects of the present disturbances. 


Support the Educational Work of the 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 


(President: Mrs. H. FAWCETT, LL.D.) 


The Oldest, Largest Suffrage Organization. 


DONATIONS ASKED FOR. 


Send to the Hon. Treasurer at the Union’s Headquarters, 
14, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(Please mention “THE NATION.”) 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Prawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Samitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel" Bookeraft, London.” 
















LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


————— 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpxeAL RESIDENOE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
__ tables. _Night | porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to $ guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Clase; moderate. 
SILVER | HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, ~~ 
Every comfort. ‘From 32/6 week. _ Tariff. Egerton Hin 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD | RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


"ss BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 




















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4. —_J.. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. . Jefferson. 





EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 


LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE [ FAMILY HOTEL. _ Grounds 9 }_Reres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Menager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, 4c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





_ J. T. Weaver. 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 





QUEENSTOWN, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and M Manager. 











SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 


120 bedrooms ; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tol. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Managereas. 


SWANSEA. 


HOTEL Connon. Tel. 921. Garage. ‘Palm Court, Geill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
































TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, -s 3 Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 

ie WHITBY. i 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t.. let-Clacs Tomo. __ Tel. 88. 








NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNuM. Foreicn, 30s. pen ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tux NarTiox 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ Westrand, London. 
Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The. Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 


U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 


Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page 
vie par } £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 00 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions iv 8d. per line. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





LECTURES IN FRENCH LITERATURE AND IN 
FRENCH POLITICAL HISTORY. 


The following Lectures will be delivered :— 

By Dr. Gustave RupLER, Professor of French Literature in 
the University: At Bedford College, York Gate, Regent’s Park, 
N.W., on Friday, May 30th, 1913, at 5 p.m., an Inaugural Lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Les tendances actuelles du roman en France”; the Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. W. P. Herringham) in the Chair. At University 
College, Gower Street, W.C., on Tuesdays, June Srd, 10th, 
and ji7th, 1913, at 5 p.m., a Course of Three Lectures entitled 
“TL” Esprit romantique dans la littérature frangaise de 1820 a 1910.” 

By Dr. Paut Mantovux, Professor of Modern French History 
and Institutions in the University: A Course of Eight Lectures 
entitled ‘‘ La Constitution de la Troisitme République frangaise: 
ses origines; son histoire,’ at the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, W.C., at 6 p.m., on May 28th, 29th, June 4th, 5th, 
llth, 12th, 18th, and 19th, 1913. A Course of Six Lectures (in 
English) entitled ‘‘ How the Monarchy of July came out of the 
Revolution of 1830,” at University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 
4 p.m., on May 28th, 29th, June 4th, 5th, 11th, and 12th, 1913. 

Admission to all these Lectures free, without ticket. 

P. J. Harroc, Academic Registrar. 














TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Seeretary. 




















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees—Application should be made to the High 


Mistress, at the School. The last day for the registration of candidates 
will be Monday, June 23rd. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 

Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in competition at an Examination to be held in June next, if 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if 
they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render 
this necessary. Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) | 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high abeve the ‘Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - . . - 








C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRacokenHuRst, HInDHEAD, Hastemere, R.8.0. 











BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headraaster: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distine- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 





Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York, 


cee ine 









BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 


The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 
24th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 
Master (R. G. Rourn, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Required, for the new School to be opened in September next, 
Mistresses to teach: 

(1) Mathematics, Science, and Geography. Degree, training, 
and Secondary School experience essential. Initial salary 
£120, rising by annual increments of £10 to £160 

(2) English Subjects, French, and Latin. Degree, Inter. Arts 
or High Local Honours, training, and experience desir- 
able. Initial salary £100, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £140. 

(3) Junior Form, Needlework, and Class Singing. Higher 

rebel Certificate. Experience desirable. Initial salary 
£100, rising by annual increments of £10 to £140. 

Games a recommendation for any of the posts. Apply, before 

May 30th, 1913, to Miss Batuurst, Liverpool College for Girls, 
Huyton, Liverpool. 
May 6th, 1913. 





___ MISCELLANEOUS. 


O PLAY-WRITERS.—Manuscript Plays Wanted for Publica- 


cation in Book Form. No Fees.—Send MS. to Publisher, 34, Maiden 
Lane, Strand, W.C, 














THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 


BED.-TIME. By Horace Hutchinson. 


SOME OF KEATS'S IDIOSYNCRASIES. By C. M, S 
A Short Story :— : 
THE LIAR. By Josephine Paine. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF COLOUR. By Francis Bickley, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND 
———s 
NEW NOVELS. 

ADDITIONAL VERSES TO THE “HUNTING OF THE 
SNARK” ON THE PROBLEMS PAGE, 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


F.C.G. CARTOONS. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
The Saturday Westminster. May 17. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 














Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Cemmercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 84. Br Post, 844, ANwUAL SuUBSORIPTION FoR THE UNITED Kinepom, £2 
CoLonizs AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mereantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other ae throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abr ; and, “= ome from week ry week aesy it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of ai) Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS 


New and Forthcoming Publications. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For MAY. Price One Shilling. 


MICHAEL FERRYS. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PasturE | FARMER JEREMY AND HIS WAYS. By Prof. L. P. 
(LaDy CLIFFORD). JACKS. 
CIVIS ROMANUS SUM. By Joun Foster. THE PERCEPTION OF LIGHT IN PLANTS. By Harotp 
FROM AN ISLINGTON WINDOW. II. By M. Betuam- T. WaceEr, F.R.S. 
EDWARDS. | HIL. By M. EpirH Dvuruam, 
CONCERNING CROCODILES. By SHELLAND BBaDLEY. JAMES GAIRDNER. By the Ven. J. AncHDEACON W. H. 
A BROKEN REED. By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. HUvuTTON. 
OUR NATIONAL COMPLEXION. By Frepericx BoyLk. | THORLEY WHIR. By HE. F. BEnson. 

















By WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH (Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge) and RICHARD 
Jane Austen. Qhrivn austen LEIGH,  With'a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

World.—* The book adds many intimate touches to the original biography. Everyone must be grateful for the letters which 
are now printed for the first time. Her life was beautiful, full of sweet womanly ways.” 

Observer.—‘‘ The work could hardly have done better. It is the authentic life, and every lover of the incomparable Jane 
Austen will buy and cherish it.” 





Studies in British History and Politics. 3,0," (MAN, eure 


History, University of Edinburgh. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 





‘wate a . By FRANK DILNOT, Author of ‘The Old 
Adventures of a Newspaper Man. Order Changeth,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 





A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 


The New World of the South: Australia in the Making. 
SBy W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ ‘ Nelson and His Captains,’ &, With a Portrait of 
Captain Cook. Crown 8vo, 6s. (May 22nd. 


Socialism Rejected.  %y BERNARD SAMUELSON. Large post 8vo, 7+. 6d. net. [May 22nd. 








er <5 By E. D. RENDALL and the Rev. G. H. RENDALL, Litt.D. With a 
John Smith of Harrow. Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


Songs from Leinster. > > =f ge pagar of ‘A Rough Way’ and ‘The Mighty Army.’ 
“J”: a Memoir of John Willis Clark, Registrary of Cambridge 


University. By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With a Portrait. Large 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











NEW 6s. FICTION. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW LOVE-STORY. 
British WEEKLY.—* One of the most popular books of the Spring.” 


The Mating of Lydia. »y ™s.HumPHRy warp. With 4 Iilustrations by Charles H. Brock. 


Standard.—“ As chronicler of country house life Mrs. Humphry Ward has only Mr. Galsworthy for rival.” 

Oxford Chronicle.—‘‘ From ‘The Mating or Lydia’ much may be drawn, primarily it draws delight.” 

Globe.—‘‘ A clever and absorbing story, graced by brilliant and picturesque glimpses of Cumberland scenery. This 
singularly able and thoughtful novelist.’ 








AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 


S By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Auth f ‘If Youth but Knew,’ ‘Tt 
Chance the Piper. eis - ag uthors o outh but Knew 1e 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘All the stories contained in the book are of exceptional merit, and display Mr. and Mrs. Castle at 
their very best. The reader is impelled to read on and on, and will find it difficult to set the book aside until the 
last page has been turned.” 

tandard.—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Castle have an unerring instinct for dramatic situations. There is a rich spice of adventure 
in all they write.” 





MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 
° By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford), Author of ‘Peter’s Mother,’ 
Michael Fer : y Ss. ‘Master Christopher,’ ‘ Erica,’ &c. 
Times.—“ Mrs. Henry De La Pasture’s novels always have an engaging charm about them which is partly due to the 
environment, and partly due to her sense of delicate humour.” 
Daily Mail.— Lady Clifford has contrived an original plot. The novel must be read in order to capture its singular 
and elusive charm.” 





The Dominant Race. By W. H. ADAMS, Late District Commissioner, Gold Coast Colony. 





Barry and a Sinner. *!°™ BARNETT, Author of ‘The Prince's Valet,’ «Bve in Rarnest.’ - 
The Secret of Sarm. ® % = © 3 MonEY-courTs and W. R. MACDONALD. | 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W, 
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